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UNTIL NOW 
SENHOR- 


ou have never had op- 

portunity of buying in 

your own United States 

these rarest cigars of the 
world— 


Our importing facilities, recently concluded 
with Messrs. Danneman & Cia., largest Brazil- 
ian manufacturers, makers of cigars for the 
highest circles of Europe, holders of 16 gold 
medals and diplomas, including Grand Prix, 
St. Louis, 1904, enable us exclusively to fur- 
nish these precious varieties at from 


20 TO 60 CENTS EACH 


In boxes of 25 and over 


Believe, Senhor, that if you seek the truly 
divine quality of tobacco you must reach to 
Bahia, in Brazil, whence we import. 

Our price current, describing the brands we 
have on deposit, duty paid, forwarded upon 
receipt of request. 


One of the smaller brands is re- 


BRAZILIAN CIGARS IMPORTING COMPANY 


Exclusive Importers for U, 8S. A. and Canada 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


MACHESNEY BUILDING 


ANCESTORS 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


A great American novel of the old San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Atherton has presented California 
with all its ancestral beauty and pride embodied 
in a high-bred young girl. The city, with its 
teeming life, glows and lives in these pages, and 
is really as great a part of the drama as are the 
characters in the foreground, leading to a mov- 
ing and impressive climax in the San Francisco 
earthquake. ‘The greatest work Mrs. Atherton 


has done is Ancestors. 
Price $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


SANTA FE’S 


Thomas A. 
Janvier 


Author of 
**In the Sargasso Sea,” ** The 
Aztec Treasure-House,” ete, 


7 ais story is 
told in the 


breezy vernacular 
of the rough and 
rural West. 
tain talents for en- 
tertainment are va- 
riously displayed 
by Santa Fé Charley and his partner. These 
produce some lively incidents and a narrative 
that is constantly funny. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


From “Santa Fé’s Partner.” 


MAM’ LINDA 


By Will N. Harben 


Author of “Ann Boyd,” “Abner Daniel,” etc. 


A stirring novel 
of the South to- 
day, with a fine 
and tender love- 
story, and a new 
and significant 


treatment of the 


negro question. 


The incidents are 
FRONTISPIECE FROM * ‘MAM’ LINDA’ 


keenly dramatic, 
the characters of delightful interest. 


Ilastrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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COMMENT 


The President’s Speeches 
Tur President has been making up for his summer silence. 


It cannot be said that he has changed in the slightest degree . 


his views and his purposes, but by one additional word or set 
of words he has clarified or clinched what are known as his 
“policies.” His speech at the unveiling of the McKIn.ey 
monument at Canton was in unusual! good taste, but even here 
he revealed an animosity to large fortunes and their possessors 
of which he seems to be himself unconscious. Fresh from 
the reading of an old story in a new Roman history book, he 
finds a likeness (in spite of his explicit declaration of 
its limitations) between social conditions of the Imperial 
City and our own which does not, and never can, exist. He 
evidently thinks that plutoeracy and poverty face each other 
in America as they once did in Italy. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. The President has yet to learn that the dif- 
fusion of wealth in the United States was unknown to Rome, 
and that war upon it in our country and century involves 
war upon all but the members of a very small and mostly 
undeserving class of the citizens of the modern republic. As 
he seems to hold this distorted view, however, the President 
cannot be expected to be temperate or self-restrained in the 
contest which, he again assures us, is to be maintained. It 
is true, indeed, that he follows Jupson Harmon in his asser- 
tion that honorably acquired wealth should be protected, but 
it is clear that he looks with suspicion upon any savings or 
acquisitions of Jarge sums made in a large way. It may be 
eecepted as probably true, however, that he will presume that 
the earnings of retail trade, professional service, and labor 
have been honorably acquired. Here is a suggestion of the 
motive with which he pursues his policy. It is beyond dispute 
that the mind that thus misconceives the facts of a situation, 
and is thereby misled in its reasoning, is in a dangerous state 
-~-dangerous, at least, to the community. Any acquaintance, 
the slightest, with the economic and industrial conditions of 
to-day will demolish the President’s theory of the mutual 
relations of wealth and government. We learn again from 
these more recent speeches that the President believes that all 
business, transportation, and producing should be placed un- 
der the control of the Federal government. This is a repeti- 
tion of his constant assertion of Federal power. 


The President’s Constitutional Views 

Ife knows probably that this cannot be accomplished with- 
out overriding the line of decisions of the Supreme Court 
which culminated in Chief-Justice FULLER’s decision in the 
Kxwut case—a decision worthy of the best traditions of the 
court. The President insists that the Constitution must be 
changed to meet changed times, changed methods, changed 


manners, and the increased complexity of our civilization. 
He thinks that MarsnHa.u said something like this. MarsHALL 
never did say anything like it; not even Waite did in the 
opinion in the Pensacola case, which Mr. Rooseve.tt must 
have mistaken for Marsnat.’s. The court does not change 
the general principles of the Constitution; it simply applies 
them to new facts or new conditions. The beauty of our 
Constitution is that the general rules are so broad and wise 
that they admit of this without changing the essential char- 
acter of our dual government, or of any principle, essential 
or otherwise, of our Federal system. That this has been so 
from the first has proved one of the strongest features of our 
government. In every’ instance, however, where the Federal 
government’s powers have seemed to be enlarged they have 
simply been applied to new conditions. The powers have not 
been changed. Not even the war of secession changed or 
destroyed the powers that properly belong to the States, as 
Justice Miter declared in the Slaughter-house cases, and as 
Chief-Justice Warre declared “in CruiksHANK’s case. But 
the President would have the courts usurp powers for the 
Federal government, and deny powers to the States, which 
do not belong-to the one, but which do belong to the 
other. When he has the notion that the Federal gov- 
ernment ought to do what the States alone have the 
right to’ do, he thinks that the Supreme Court ought to 
enlarge and change the Constitution by constructions. There 
is only one legal way to change the Constitution, and that 
is by amendment. It is precisely the kind of thing which 
Mr. Roosevett rather loosely contended for in his St. Louis 
speech, against which Chief-Justice MarsuaLu erected a bar- - 
rier in the MarBuRY case—a case which furnished the precedent 
that, as Mr. Bryce has said, makes the Supreme Court the 
necessary regulating power in our Federal system to maintain 
the respective rights of the general government and the States, 
of the three departments of the government, and of the political 
power and the individual citizen. 


Bryanism in Massachusetts 

The Democratic explosion in Massachusetts is interesting 
and it may be significant. It is also reminiscent of the in- 
vasion of the party by General B. F. Butter and his faction 
of the Republican party. [Practically the Bart iett-Moran- 
WituiAMs element of the party is composed of the old Butier 
men, with the Bryan element added. The tactics of thirty 
years ago have been repeated now. When Butter first sought 
the Democratic nomination his followers stole and occupied 
the hall rented for the convention. This they did early on 
the- morning of the convention day, and their self-chosen 
delegates were in such numbers that they were able to exclude 
from the hall the regularly elected delegates. Then, as now, 
two conventions were held and two tickets were nominated. 
The truth of the present situation is this, apparently: Wuir- 
NEY stands for reform of the tariff, free trade in raw mate- 
rials, and closer trade relations with Canada; he stafids also 
for the rights of the States against usurpations of the Federal 
government. Bart.Lett, with Moran and Georce Frep WILL- 
IAMS, stands for enmity to Wuitney. They assert that they 
are antimerger, meaning that they are opposed to the single 
control of the Boston and Maine and the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford railroads. There is no practical issue 
on this subject. But the Democracy that is antagonistic to 
Rooseveltian Republicanism is represented by Wuitney and 
by Wuirtney alone. He speaks for the conservative, Constitu- 
tion-loving upholders of our Federal system against the as- 
saults that are being made upon it. He also speaks for the 
consumer against the overprotected manufacturer. The peo- 
ple of Massachusetts have already declared their sympathy 
with his principles by nearly electing him Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, while at the same time they defeated Bartiett, who 
was running for Governor, by a round majority. From the 
first moment of WuitNey’s candidacy for this year’s nomina- 
tion it has been the purpose of the Barrtett-Moran- WILLIAMS 
combination, acting in their own interests and in the interest of 
Bryan, to defeat Wuirney, and at the same time to accomplish 
their object so as to defeat their professed party. They have 
now made Democratic defeat certain, if it was not certain 
before, and thus they have betrayed the Bryan purpose at 
the first opportunity presented, and have incidentally revealed 
the Bryan menace to the Democratic. and anti-RooseveLT 


cause. 
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Taft on Peace 

When Secretary Tarr spoke in Japan he naturally and 
properly eulogized peace. He was the “minister for peace.” 
He told the Japanese that the American people do not desire 
to go to war with Japan, and he told the truth. But Europe 
does not believe that the President means peace, and the news 
is that the chancelleries are insisting that the fleet is sailing 
for the Pacific as a war measure. The European press, too, 
notwithstanding the peaceful words of Mr. Tart, asserts the 
same. Some of the people of this country believe that war 
is the purpose of the administration. This very mental at- 
mosphere—founded in truth or in misapprehension—will of 
itself increase the chances for war. The words of the Secre- 
tary of War have been received with applause, but it is clear 
that they have not turned the convictions-of men. It is to 
be earnestly hoped that they are sincere—and we believe that 
the people will make them true—but there is only one way 
to prove them sincere, so far as the President is concerned, 
and that is to rescind the order for the sailing of the fleet. 
A President intent on peace would not, under the circum- 
stances, persist in increasing the public apprehension and 
thus endangering the peace which his minister professes that 
he and the President have at heart. 


The States and Federal Injunctions 

The Nebraska Republicans have declared in their platform 
that a Federal law, or, if necessary, an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, should be enacted forbidding the Federal 
courts from issuing writs of injunction against State officers 
charged with the enforcement of State statutes. If the end 
sought should be accomplished, it would have to be by a 
constitutional amendment. The legislative power of the 
government has no right to limit or qualify the powers granted 
by the Constitution itself, and by the Constitution all judicial 
powers that are properly Federal are granted to the Federal 
judiciary. The talk that has been indulged in about “ minor 
Federal judges” is lacking in soundness, for the “ minor 
Federal judges” referred to are the highest judicial officers 
who have original jurisdiction in United States cases. The 
fundamental error in these criticisms of the Federal courts 
for their action in respect of the State railroad-rate laws is 
the assumption that the judge is interfering with the opera- 
tion of a State law. He is doing nothing of the kind; he is 
inquiring whether, under the Constitution, the State statute 
is, in fact, a law at all. He is bound to make this inquiry 
in any case properly before him, and he ought to prevent the 
immediate application of a statute whose constitutionality is 
questioned. “The railroad cases arise under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, and involved in the cases is 
the constitutionality of certain State laws. That question 
ean be settled by the Federal courts alone, and for the purpose 
of reaching a settlement the Federal courts, or State courts 
acting as Federal agencies, have sole jurisdiction—a jurisdic- 
tion that extends over State officers as well as over private 
individuals. The Federal courts must determine the question 
whenever it is brought before them; it may be brought on an 
application for an injunetion, or by a removal from a State 
court to the Federal courts for trial, or by appeal to the 
I'nited States Supreme Court from the decision of the highest 
court of record of a State. Whenever the case is brought 
to a Federal court, jurisdiction must be assumed by it. Any 
other rule would prevent the Federal courts from effectively 
preventing the enforcement of State statutes that are. con- 
trary to the Federal Constitution. State rights should be 
maintained against Federal encroachments; at the same time 
Federal rights must be maintained against State encroach- 
ments. The injunction issued by Judge Locuren delaying 
the operation of the Minnesota statute is not an interference 
with the State rights, but a judicial assertion of a Federal 


right. 


Rate-fixing 

Waynesvitie, N. C., September 28, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—The exact reasoning on which your attitude on the sub- 
ject of railway-rate regulation and the general relation of the 
great corporations to the public is so difficult of comprehension 
by many of your constant readers, that perhaps you would be 
willing to answer a few questions to show the exact point at which 
your view begins to diverge from that of the majority of your 
feHow citizens. With vour permission I will submit the following: 

1. Does not the power of fixing railroad rates carry with it the 


life and death of industries, the growth or stagnation of cities and 
of sections, and the prosperity or ruin of individuals? 

2. If so, do you find in the history of American railways or 
in the theory of demoératic government any warrant for the 
belief that this vast power may be safely intrusted tu the hands of 
private individuals, with no accountability to the public for the 
manner of its exercise? Or that the power will not be often and 
grossly abused if no check be provided? 

3. Has the public a right to demand that railroad rates be fixed 
on a basis that is just and fair as between shipper and carrier, 
between shipper and shipper, between locality and locality? 

4. If the power of rate regulation is not safe in private hands, 
and if the public has a right in the premises, should the exercise 
of the right be abandoned because capital may become alarmed, 
and securities may depreciate, and railway development become 
curtailed ? 

5. Does the fact that the problem of regulation is vastly com- 
plex and difficult, and that mistakes in its exercise are inevitable, 
constitute a valid argument for letting it alone? 

6. If the right is to be exercised at all, of the three ways pos- 
sible, which seems to you the most practical? To regulate rates by 
statute, with the degree of intelligence which legislatures usually 
manifest in such matters; to put upon our already overburdened 
judicial system the added task of making hasty excursions, at any 
suitor’s demand, into this labvrinthine question; or to constitute 
a boasd of experts, whose duties will bring them into daily con 
tact 4 all that the world knows on the subject, and whose 
activit¥es will be specialized on this very point? 

_ ?. Does the fact that improper persons may be selected to fulfil 
such important functions constitute a valid reason for giving up, 
any more than the same fact would justify us in abolishing our 
courts, our legislatures, and our boards of tax-equalizers? 

I am, sir, A. A. Boagas. 


We answer these questions as follows: 

1. The rate-fixing power may indeed earry all these direful 
consequences, just as the taxing power, according to MARSHALL, 
carries the power to destroy the thing taxed, but history 
shows that only a political power would go to such excesses. 

2. The history of American railroads demonstrates that 
the law of nature is more powerful than the statutes of man. 
In their hands the power to fix rates is not often abused. 
President Roosreve_t himself now admits this truth, which was 
long ago established by experts. Rates in the United States 
are admittedly lower than charges established by European 
governments for service on state-owned roads. The first two 
questions, in fact, seem to answer themselves.’ The officers 
of a railroad that would charge such rates that industries 
along its route would be-killed, the growth of cities and see- 
tions stopped, prosperity destroyed, and individuals ruined, 
would repeat on a large seale the fable of the killing of the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. They would be mad indeed. 
Railroads need to foster the prosperity of the country and the 
people that they serve, and in this country they have done so. 

3. The public has the right to demand that railroad charges 
shall be just and fair, and that they shall be equal. Rail- 
roads cannot afford, as we have said, to be extortionate. 
Sometimes, however, they have discriminated by granting 
rebates to favored shippers. The government should prevent 
the fault and punish the misdemeanor. This is a different 
thing from fixing rates. ‘That is the proper task of the rail- 
roads themselves. 

4. The power of rate-fixing is safe in private hands. The 
public may, indeed, take away this duty and power, for it has 
many powers the exercise of which would be supremely foolish 
and even wicked. If the attempt to exercise this power as 
political does—and it does—alarm capital, lower, therefore, 
the value of securities, and prevent further railway develop- 
ment, all these dire consequences go to prove the unwisdom 
of the attempt; and so, it may be added, in response to the 
fifth inquiry, that the complexity of a problem is always a 
valid reason for its avoidance by a democracy if its solution 
by the body politic is not necessary or even well. In this in- 
stance the history of railroads in Europe and the United States 
shows that it is best to leave this particular problem to the 
owners ofthe roads, whose self-interest requires fair treatment 
by them of thejr customers. .In view of these replies it seems 
unnecessary to answer the sixth and seventh questions. While 
we have admitted that the public may deprive the owners 
of railroads of the power to fix the prices that they may 
charge, it does not follow that the people have given the 
Federal government that complete power over interstate com- 
merece which the President claims. 


Child Labor 
The gist of the article on “ The Child-labor Problem” in 
the current North American Review, by the late Jutia Ma- 
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GRUDER, is that the circumstances of the children who work 
in Southern mills should he considered in comparison with 
the lot of children of the same grade and in the same, or sim- 
ilar, localities who tind no mills to work in. The mill chil- 
dren, Mrs. Macruper found, were incomparably better off 
than the very poor white children of the South, who were 
growing up ignorant, untrained, and idle. They are far 
petter fed, clothed, taught, and trained. She had found, too, 
that the drawbacks and evils of their condition had been very 
much exaggerated by some popular writers, who were as- 
tonishingly ignorant of their subject. In so far as concerned 
some of the Southern mills, Mrs. Macruprr knew by observa- 
tron whereof she wrote. She did not say that things were 
as they should be. She said that they were not nearly so 
bad as they had in some cases been represented to be, and 
not nearly so bad as ill-considered prohibitory laws might 
make them. Her article helps the conviction of the glaring 
inexpediency of a national child-labor law. What would help 
the children in New York and Massachusetts would not neces- 
sarily benefit the children of Alabama and Georgia. The 
States can deal to best advantage with this important matter. 
Mr. Epcar Garvner Murepuy lately described in the New York 
Evening Post the provisions of the law which goes into opera- 
tion in Alabama next January. It was passed at the instance 
of the State Child-labor Committee, forbids employment of 
children under twelve, reduces and limits hours of employ- 
ment, restricts night work and prohibits it altogether for chil- 
dren under sixteen, and provides for State inspection of mills 
and for a minimum of compulsory education. Mr. Mcurpuy 
considers it a fairly good law; a gain on previous laws in 
Alabama, and representing, perhaps, the high-water mark of 
such legislation in the manufacturing States of the South. 
And the law, he says, has behind it a local public sentiment 
which will do better for the children than the law compels. 


Look Big to Bryan 

The Commoner has a eartoon of the sisterhood of States 
weleoming Oklahoma. The receiving sisters who have the 
distinetion of being tagged with their names are Nebraska, 
Colorado, Missouri, Kansas, and Texas. A committee of the 
neighbors, maybe! Or is it that those States stand out so 
hig in Mr. Bryan’s view that they obscure his vision of the 
rest of the Union? 


Food and Other Prices 

A good many of the necessaries of life are dearer than 
they used to be. Food is dearer; some clothing is dearer; 
lumber for houses is dearer: hardware for houses is dearer. 
This bears hardest on people of moderate means; it has also 
borne very hard on wage-earners, but the rise of wages has 
overcome that hardship to a degree. It has been to a degree 
only, for wages fall and rise quite independently of causes 
that make living dearer. The wage-earners can live as well 
as when prices were lewer—in fact, they are a trifle better 
off than they were—but they are not really reaping the ad- 
vantage that ought to be theirs by reason of their increased 
pay. A good many causes have been assigned for this un- 
fortunate condition of things, and it is true that there are 
more causes than one. The “ pure-food” law is, indeed, 
answerable for some of it, but it is true, as ex-Governor 
Dovcitas of Massachusetts asserts, that the tariff, which 
presents the people of the United States to favored beneficiaries 
for exploitation, is answerable for most of it; but the ad- 
ministration insists that there shall be no remedy until after 
a Presidential election has convinced them that something 
must be done. That is practically the decision of Senator 
Lopce’s Massachusetts Republican convention. 


Exemplary Drinking 

Not being a Methodist, as Mr. Farrsanks is, President 
RoosEveELT is apparently immune to political disaster as a 
consequence of being seen in company with intoxicants or 
even imbibing them. At a public dinner at St. Louis on 
October 2, unterrified by Mr. Fairpanks’s experience, he drank 
champagne in the full view of the assembled company and, 
report says, to its satisfaction. It is no difficult feat to drink 
champagne, and in itself no particular credit to anybody, 
but, all things considered, it may be argued to have been 
rather a useful exploit that Mr. Roosrevett achieved by empty- 
ing his glass. Spurceon, the great preacher, found smoking 


very helpful to him. In 1874, being censured by some one 
for smoking, he said: 

I demur altogether and most positively to the statement that to 
smoke tobacco is wrong. There is growing up in society a 
pharisaic system which adds to the precepts of God the command- 
ments of men. To that system I will not yield for one hour. The 
preservation of my liberty may bring upon me the upbraidings of 
many of the good and the sneers of the self-righteous, but I shall 
endure both with serenity so long as I feel clear in my conscience. 


In various parts of our country, and especially in that Middle 
West of which St. Louis is near the centre, there has grown 
up a pharisaic system which not only adds to the precepts 
of God the commandments of men, but embodies them in 
legislative enactments, with penalties for violation of them. 
That the President did not knuckle down to the powerful 
influences that would impose this system on unwilling voters 
is to his credit. The most useful example any man can set is 
the example of doing what he thinks is proper. A hypocritical 
example or one exhibited from interested motives has no 
value. The President’s example as a very abstemious person 
in daily life is good. His example in drinking champagne 
at St. Louis was also good. 


Rooseveltism vs. Revision 

The Rooseve.t plan is for the Federal government to abate 
the reputed malefaetions of the trusts by Federal supervision. 
The Democratic plan ought to be to protect the people against 
the trusts, in so far as they need protection, by revising the 
tariff. The difference is of the same quality as the difference 
between picking off bad bugs one by one, and introducing a. 


parasite that will keep them down. 


Millions of Readers 

The late Mrs. Mary Jane Hoimes, who died on October 7, 
had one, at least, of the attributes that all writers covet. She 
had readers; had them by the million, and kept them from 
the time she published her first story in 1854 until the end 
of her life. In the course of fifty-one years of active literary 
labor she turned up thirty-four books, of which, it is said, 
more than two million copies have been sold. That means 
an average circulation of about sixty thousand copies for each 
book. She. was seventy-nine years old when she died; her 
last completed story was published when she was seventy- 
seven, and she left an unfinished story on which she had 
stopped work because of trouble with her eyesight. Her books 
had no literary distinction and, we believe, no moral defect. 
She must have had great pleasure in writing them, and her 
millions of readers evidently had pleasure in reading them. 
She seems to have lived a wise and exemplary life in the 
village of Brockport, New York, varied by extensive travels 
and by summer migration to a seashore home. Among suc- 
cessful authors Mrs. Ho_mes must be ranked high. She seems 
neither to have written down to her audience nor up to it, 
but simply to have given them the best she had. That seems 
to be about all there is to the profession of writing—to give 
one’s best. Literary distinction is a fairly definite thing, 
which some writers attain, and others, like Mrs. Hotes, 
do not; but the ability to win readers is something very 
much more obscure. In our present population there must be 
fifty million persons who are able to read, and will even pay 
for the privilege if the inducement is sufficient. One might 
think that aspiring writers would select the general group 
of- readers that they aimed to entertain, and compound and 
aim their literary projectiles accordingly. But, practically, 
they rarely do so. As a rule, they simply give as best they 
can what they happen to have, and send it out—if they attain 
to publication—to find what readers it may. 


Taxes Still a Safe Investment 

Taxes in New York begin to be payable in October. The 
first day they were received this year $17,635,542 72 was paid 
in, beating ‘all previous records. There is still money left, 
it seems, in New York, for investments which the possessors 
of it are not afraid of. Nobody has yet scared them out of 
paying taxes. 


One Way Out of It 

One thing Swarthmore College might do—accept Miss 
JEANES’s conditional legacy and retire from business on its 
income. 
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The Omens of Unrest in India 


Tue agitation for self-rule, which is fast gaining momentum not 
only in Bengal, but throughout Hindustan, is only one outcome of 
the great awakening which has taken place among the more highly 
civilized peoples of Asia since the Japanese proved their ability 
to defeat on the battle-field the soldiers of a first-class European 


Power. A belief had long been current in China, Anam, Burmah, . 


India, Persia, and Central Asia—the Turks and the Afghans were 
tardy converts to the creed—that not even a marked numerical 
preponderance wouJd enable Asiatics to cope with Europeans in 
war. Many a ruff lesson had been needed to plant this conviction 
in the inhabitants of the Indian peninsula. In that vast region 


there are warlike races—the Mahrattas, the Sikhs, the Pathans, - 


and the Goorkhas, for example—but they have all been beaten and 
subdued by the British invader. Even the great Indian Mutiny 
of 1857, the participants in which had received their military 
training from British officers, was suppressed with what, under 
the circumstances, must be deemed remarkable rapidity and ease. 
Several wars with Afghanistan -occurred during the nineteenth 
century, but although now and then the Afghans might be vic- 
torious in a single engagement, they’ were always conquered in the 
end. The subjugation of Burmah was accomplished with so much 
facility that it has no claim to be ranked among notable warlike 
exploits. The Tonquinese and Anamese were overpowered with- 
out much diffieulty by the French, and the natives of the once 
impenetrable Samarkand and Khiva by the Russians. In view of 
such facts it may well have electrified the inhabitants of India 
to hear that the Japanese, the latest of Asiatic peoples to be 
brought into contact with Western civilization, had grappled sue- 
cessfully with that one of the European Powers which, numerically, 
is the strongest, and which hitherto had been looked upon in East- 
«rn and Central Asia as the most redoubtable. 

From that moment the assumption of European superiority in 
war was irreparably shattered, and intelligent Asiaties began to 
usk themselves why the triumph of Japan could not be repeated 
elsewhere, provided the same methods of attaining military and 
naval efficiency were adopted. It was called to mind that one of 
the early steps, and seemingly the fundamental step, towards a 
rehabilitation of Japan, after the extinction of the Shogunate, had 
heen the establishment of a constitution and the introduction of a 
Parliament. The first Asiatic nation to profit by the example 
was Persia, whose national assembly is now engaged in legislation; 
and even China has Jately begun to pursue a similar course, the 
Empress-Regent having ordered the Council of State to prepare 
plans for the admission of her subjects to a share in the national 
government at no distant date. Under the circumstances, it is 
not surprising that self-respecting natives of India should inquire 
why they too are not permitted by their British rulers to take 
part in legislation concerning their own affairs. As things are, 
educated Hindus and Moslems are allowed to occupy subordinate 
administrative posts, but the power to legislate is withheld from 
them. That is to say, Great Britain, which professes to be the 
most enlightened nation upon earth, refuses to give the inhabitants 
of her Anglo-Indian Empire as free a hand in framing the laws 
which they must obey as has been, or is to be, conceded to Persians 
and Chinese by their autocratic sovereigns. 

The problem with which the British rulers of India are con- 
fronted, in view of the awakening of their multitudinous subjects, 
is one of portentous gravity. According to the census of 1901, 
there were in the Anglo-Indian Empire less than three millions 
of Christians—Europeans and natives, soldiers and civilians, all 
told—against two hundred and seven million Hindus, over sixty- 
two millions of Mohammedans, and some twenty-two millions of 
Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs, Animists, ete. These three hundred 
millions of human beings have, for the most part, remained re- 
signed and quiescent since 1857, but now there are signs of up- 
heaval throughout the vast amorphous mass. We say amorphous 
because the two principal elements of the composite population, 
the Hindu and the Mohammedan, have but little in common except 
propinquity, and hitherto have evinced a tendency to clash rather 
than cooperate. Even now their respective agitations for an in- 
stalment of self-government are kept carefully distinct, but each 
is on so huge a scale that of itself it may well excite profound 
misgivings on the part of the British administrators. The Hindus, 
on their part, have convoked an “Indian National Congress,” 
and have started an aggressive reform movement, which already 
has aequired formidable proportions, and is continually gaining 
impetus,-while the Mohammedans of India, who constitute the 
largest Islamic community on the face of the globe, have organized 
an “ All-India Moslem League,” avowedly intended to extort 
representative government from the Viceroy and Council at Cal- 
cutta. This organization has appointed a provisional committee, 
comprising some of the most important and able Mohammedans in 
India, and delegated to it the duty of framing a constitution which, 
within four months, shall be laid before a meeting of the “ All- 
India Moslem League” for final approval and adoption. 

Now, suppose that the requests of Hindus and Moslems alike 


for a constitution and a national Parliament shall be rejected by 
the British government—as, there is reason to think, will be the 
case so long as the House of Lords has a voice in the matter—what 
ean the petitioners do about it? Will they resort to an insurrection 
even more far-reaching than was that of 1857? For several rea- 


sons such an uprising could have but little hope of success at the 


present time. In the first place, neither the “ All-Hindu Associa- 
tion” nor the * All-Moslem League” seems as yet to have made 
any converts among the native soldiers in British pay. Admitting, 
however, that these may be influenced eventually by a strenuous 
propaganda. we must recognize that they would have a much 
fainter prospect of success than they had half a century ago. At 
that time not only were the native regiments in the Anglo-Indian 
army thoroughly equipped and admirably trained by European 
officers, but they were skilled gunners, as well as horsemen and 
foot-soldiers. Since 1857, however, it has been the invariable prac- 
tice of the military authorities at Caleutta to keep the artillery 


exclusively in British hands. As in modern warfare artillery is . 


the principal arm, it would obviously be impossible for Indian 
mutineers of to-day, no matter how brave they might be individu- 
ally, to compete with a British force. It is true that the other- 
wise fatal lack of field-guns and a siege-train might be made good 
if Hindu or Moslem rebels against the British rule could secure 
the active cooperation of Russia. Such cooperation, however, 
though it might well have been attainable two years ago, is now 
out of the question, owing to the recently concluded Anglo-Russian 
treaty, which for many a year to come has relieved Great Britain 
from any apprehension of a Russian invasion of India. 7 

Because, under the existing circumstances, a successful rebellion 
seems impracticable it searcely follows that the natives of India 
possess no means of exercising pressure. There would remain the 
weapons of the boycott and the strike. It is true that the Hindus 
and the Moslems would be unlikely to work together; but if most 
of the former, or most of the latter, should agree not to purchase 
any commodities imported from great Britain the result would 
spell catastrophe for a great many British manufacturers. Then, 
again,’ how could the machinery of governmental activity and 
social life go on if, all other efforts having failed, the natives of 
India, or a great part of them. should fall back on the supreme 
resource of a general strike? It must be remembered that, under 
the caste system ‘of India, no one easte can, or will, do the work 
pertaining to another caste; and. consequently, it would prove al- 
most impossible to find strike-breakers. That is an anomaly in the 
social structure of India which causes well-informed English resi- 
dents a good deal of anxiety. 

It may be that the Anglo-Indian problem will be solved ultimately 
by the concession of representative government to the natives. 
But, as we have said, the British House of. Lords will have to 
be dealt with first. 


The Demand for Humor 


A RECENT essayist has laid claim to a fourth theological virtue, 
as necessary to the living of life as faith, hope, and charity, namely, 
a sense of humor. No one who has ever lived in the house with 
one endowed with this invaluable quality will underrate its powers 
or dissent from an opinion which makes it a matter for prayer and 
fasting if by such means the gift may be lured from heaven. 
There is nothing more healing than innocent laughter, nothing that 
helps us more lightly and blithely over the small roughnesses and 
angularities of a life still so distant as this one from the ultimate 
calm of perfection. A real sense of humor, too, bespeaks two 
enviable qualities in its possessor, intellect and fine manners. It 
is an old adage that the thinker sees life as comedy, while the 
man of heart sees it as tragedy. The thinker’s is the farther view, 
for if he smiles to see man squirming in the iron vise of fate it is 
because he knows fate humanly created, and because he realizes 
how small a part any one form of suffering is in this tremendous 
vortex. As humor tainted by malice ceases to be humor, so too 
this gift belongs to the man of fine manners; his humor must dis- 
tinguish accurately where it can tickle and where it can only 
wound. As MerepiTH, the classic authority on the whole subject 
of humor, says, the quality must have “salt and soul.” The salt 
of quick perception of incongruity is a gift from Heaven as rare 
and as divine as the poetic vision of life, and the soul of humor 
is the power of loving and pardoning while we mock human weak- 
ness. The value of humor is imcommensurable. Nothing so 
effectively corrects the windblown estimate of personal importance 
as the laugh without bitterness; nothing more effectively holds up 
the mirror to man’s diminutive part in the great play of the life of 
the worlds. 

But when one has praised humor to the utmost one must state 
the other side of the matter. Humor is not the panacea to all 
human ills, as the exorbitant demand for it would sometimes imply. 
Even light-handedness, valuable an asset as it is, can be carried 
too far. It may be good breeding to hide a hurt, it may be mere 
policy to disguise it, but who has looked deep into life knows the 
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true state of the case, and in literature, at any rate, an appeal to 
the tragedy each man hides is as legitimate as the appeal of the 
thinker to stand aside and view the comedy of living. The diffi- 
culty about a demand is that it is so apt to be a demand for 
similarity; for something wholly alien to be like something 
foregone. Epictetts and Marcus AURELIUS enjoy a_ wide 
appreciation, though neither one rivals MONTAIGNE in quaint- 
ness and lightness of touch, but one may doubt whether any 
modern publisher would venture to bring out their discourses. So 
when one tries to defend a popular demand for humor to flow 
at all times one finds oneself revolting, and contending that variety 
is the spice of life, and that it is just as well, from time to 
time, and for mere variety’s sake, to turn to those who are soberly 
collecting the forees of life to meet life’s opposing front. Mere 
unattended good-humor and unboned sweetness do not fit us for 
meeting every calamity in life. These qualities, so excellent in 
kind, do wabble a little when they are left to stand all alone. 
They are an endowment to which to add something else. Humor 
plays its part in a corner of life, but life is infinitely angular, and 
there are many corners and also the great central field to fill. 

The great point with the public demand is to learn what RUSKIN 
so strenuously taught; that it should take what is set before it 
and adjust itself. because a variety, even divergencies, of opinion 
are What it most needs. And whatever has vitality and life, in its 
own kind, is nourishing, though the cauliflower cannot be red as a 
beet, nor an onion have the delicacy of tlavor of vegetable marrow. 
So when all writing attempts humor, by way of making the supply 
meet the demand, the result will be definite loss. 


Personal and Pertinent 


ANOTIIER royal person is mentioned as about to be educated in 
America; he is the heir of MENELEK of Abyssinia. It is not known 
whether the teaching will be administered at Tuskegee or at Har- 
vard. If racial considerations prevail, BookER WASHINGTON will 
have the boy; if royal reasons govern, CHARLES ELioT will have 
him. He is MENELEK’s nephew, and lives with his uncle in the 
great palace at. Addis Abeba. On state occasions he is always by 
the side of MENELEK, “carrying a long spear, waving a pair of 
pigmented arms, rolling his eyes, and having on his head a high 
silk hat of the newest London pattern.” It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the concert of Europe is hostile to the Emperor’s 
design to send the boy to an American college; think what points 
his mere costume could give to Harvard initiations! 


Sympathizing friends of Hatt CAINE will condemn the London 
Daily Chronicle for printing this unreverential parallel: 

Your spirited and uncompro-| Mr. CAINE urgently 
mising assaults have put new| needs rest and change and total 
life into me, and I am _ spoil-| freedom from all this excitement. 
ing for fight—Mr. Mr. CAINE’s 
CAINE. medical attendant. 


The London papers are saying nice things of our Miss MAXINE 
Evuiotr. She is playing the part of a gipsy in Mr. ESMOND’s 
“Under the Greenwood Tree.” This is what the London Daily 
Telegraph says of her: 

“There was a scene in last night’s performance—-a scene very 
daintily and, indeed, beautifully written—when the .woman whose 
walk across the stage reveals, as the Latin poet would have said, 
the veritable goddess, breathed a certain tenderness of feminine 
emotion which held the spectators spellbound.” 


A new literary controversy is raging, and it is as important as 
usual. Darius GREEN, chief clerk of the Bureau of Construction 
of the Navy Department, says that he christened TRoWBRIDGE’S 
now ancient book on the fiying-machine. The name of the hero 
of that book is a good one for its purposes, whether the pyrpose 
be naval construction or tale-bearing. Mr. Green told his story 
to a Washington correspondent, and it was to the effect that after 
Mr. Trowpripce had completed his work he called upon the sehool- 
master of Medford, Massachusetts, and asked him if he could find 
a name for his hero among his scholars, whereupon, says Mr. 
GREEN, “my teacher thought over the names of his pupils and 
mentioned mine to Mr. TrowBripGe, who accepted it and made me 
famous.”. Now comes Mr. Trowpripce and says that he never 
heard of Mr. Green; that he has never been inside a Medford 
schoolhouse, and has never been acquainted with a Medford 
schoolmaster. This is to be regretted, for the story was a better 
one as Mr. Green left it. And why does Mr. TrowsripGe desire 
to escape the honor of making any human being famous? 


Another of tine old-time ex-Confederate Senators has come into 
the news of the day, but not as a corpse; he has waked up. He is 
General M. C. BuTLer, of South Carolina, who was United States 
Senator when Wape HAmpron was the other from the State. 
BuTLeER was the most beautiful of them all, and he wore his 
wooden leg with such grace that he seemed to have been born 
with it. When he came north to Washington to take his seat, 


some of the Republican politicians thought that he would be a 
reservoir of party capital for them, because all they would have 
to do would be to mention the “ Edgefield Massacre”; but when- 
ever they ajiproached the subject BUTLER’s courtesy became so 
marked and terrifying that they abandoned the attempt. But he 
lingered a little too long in politics, and seemed to be willing to 
Tillmanize. He at once abandoned CLEVELAND and his old friends, 
before the silver fight, but he didn’t make anything out of it. 
He resumed his proper place in the world, after his short excursion 
in search of strange gods, and became a major-general in the 
regular army, in which his son is a cavalry captain, quite as dash- 
ing a sabreur, they say, as: his father was when he led his Con- 
federate troopers. BUTLER’s waking up is due to his belief that the 
South is drifting away, or has drifted away, from Bryan. He 
used to be of the Senate coterie of Tom BAYARD, ALLEN THURMAN, 
Jim Beck, George PENDLETON, JouN Gorvdon, Wane HAMPTON, 
and Matr Ransom. He can’t resume his place in it now, for the 
coterie no longer exists in this world; but he has resumed their 
principles. 


No gossip about PADEREWSKI should be permitted to escape, and 
therefore we feel compelled to call the attention of his admirers 
to some revelations in the Windsor Magazine. They call him 
PADEREESKEE on the other side; some of us call him here “ Pap.” 
They say that he has two homes—one the Chateau Riond-Bosson 
on the Lake of Geneva; the other is a much larger estate at 
Kosna in Poland. At the chiteau, which is very beautiful, 
PADEREWSKI practises on the piano, sometimes all night long, be- 
hind wistaria and honeysuckle vines, and surrounded by paint- 
ings, miniatures, bric-A-brac, and sculptures which have been 
showered upon him by emperors, kings, and American sovereigns. 
But he likes best the big Polish estate, where he has an army of 
tenantry whose condition he is trying to improve, for he ‘is a 
philanthropist. In this article is betrayed some of the caution 
which artists are obliged to practise in order to keep themselves 
in trim for their public appearances. That the pianist practises 
every day must be known to every devoted strummer; but how 
many of them are aware that they would improve if their hands 
and fingers were always kept perfectly oiled, and both hands and 
wrists massaged every day? KNeiseL and his men can tell much 
of the same kind of story, of the need of choosing a special kind of 
climate for their summer outing, a climate that shall agree with 
the constitutions of their violins, and of avoiding any physical 
exertion that will get their supple fingers out of tune. The artist’s 
life is a good deal harder than Stravuss’s waltz makes it out to be. 


Correspondence 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND SENATOR SUMNER 


THE editor of HARPER’s MAGAZINE has received a long communi- 
cation from the Rev. Frank B. Sleeper, of Rowley, Massachusetts. 
concerning the relations of President Lincoln and Senator Sumner. 
Mr. Rowley considers the statements made by Major Crook in the 
June number of HARPER’s MAGAZINE—that Senator Sumner was 
the object of President Lincoln’s bitter dis!‘ke, that he was actually 
disloyal to the President, and that he was refused admission to 
the White House—misleading and unfounded. These statements, 
he says, are positively doubted “in the higher circles of thought 
among statesmen, court judges, and authors who clearly remember 
back to that period.” As the result of the most careful research, 
Mr. Rowley asserts that “the opposite of these statements was 
true. No man was more constant in his deep, unfailing, and con- 
tinually growing friendship for Mr. Lincoln, . . . and this friend- 
ship was fully returned. As chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Sumner was required to be at the White House very 
often and, so far as we have evidence, was made most heartily 
welcome.” : 

Of course Major Crook’s impressions were based upon such 
intimations as he had, or thought he had, of Lincoln’s personal 
feeling toward the Senator, during the period of his own intimate 
connection with the President’s household, and of the Senator’s 
personal attitude toward the President. Possibly there was an 
irritable situation, and Major Crook’s cognizance may have been 
confined to expressions due to such irritation and may not have 
embraced those evidences of a more lasting friendliness and funda- 
mental agreement which undoubtedly existed between these two 
statesmen, so unlike in temper, but identical in deep-seated con- 
victions as to the principles involved in the great conflict. 

Therefore, passing over those’ public utterances which each de- 
livered, on various occasiuns, concerning and in which any tempo- 
rary personal irritation, if it had ever existed, would have been 
ignored, we take pleasure in presenting the evidences of purely 
personal regard which Mr. Rowley adduces: 


“The greatest difference of policy between Lincoln and Sumner 
was concerning the Reconstruction Plan in Louisiana. They looked 
at it from different view-points. Yet Senator Sumner was as care- 
ful as he could have been of an own brother to say nothing that 
should reflect on the President. He guarded him in every possible 
way, that no political harm should come to him. Because men 
ditfer in opinion it does not signify that they-are not the very best 
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friends. Summer held that none of the rebel States should be 
recognized in the Union except upon the vote of both Houses of 
Congress. He demanded that there should be equal political rights 
for the blacks as for the whites. Lincoln was largely in agreement 
with this. But he held that the matter of giving the ballot to the 
colored people must be left with ‘the class qualified before the 
war to vote.’ 

“Sumner for Lincoln’s sake offered to make an exception in the 
Louisiana case. He was very unwilling to hurt the feelings of the 
President, or to seem to do him harm. Yet he felt that a great 
principle was at stake. In the Senate-chamber he gained the vic- 
tory. This was to the large satisfaction of strong Abolitionists. 
ut somehow to the President (and who can explain it?) it was 
a sore disappointment. ‘ He spoke of it freely both to friends and 
to strangers. Some thought that this would break up the pleasant 
relations between President Lincoln and the Senator. But they 
did not understand President Lincoln’s largeness of soul. He was 
tolerant; and while tenacious of his rights as President, he re- 
spected the rights of a Senator. In the two weeks of life that re- 
mained to him. Mr. Lincoln bestowed more tokens of good-will on 
Sumner than on any other Senator.’—Pierce’s Memoirs and Letters 
of Charles Sumner, 1V., 228. 

“ A strong token of Lincoln’s. good-will towards Sumner was at 
the second inaugural. The following letter explains itself: 


“* EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, March 5, 1865. 
“* Tion. C. SUMNER, 

“*My pear Sir,—I should be pleased for you to accompany us 
to-morrow evening at ten o'clock P.M. on a visit of half an hour to 
ihe Inaugural Ball. I enclose a ticket. Our carriage will call 
for you at half past nine. ’ 

. Yours truly, A. LINCOLN.’ 
At the appointed hour the carriage called for Sumner. He was 
in readiness, and was with the Presidential party that night. A 
newspaper letter at that time said, ‘ Let no man suppose that Mr. 
Sumner’s influence is slight over this administration when Con- 
vress is in session. I know of no man who has more.’ 

“Miss Anna Laurens Dawes, daughter of Senator Dawes, who 
has written an excellent biography of Senator Sumner, says: 
‘Mr. Sumner found in Mrs. Lincoln a cultivated and agreeable 
woman, and he was known to say that she was the most brilliant 
woman of his acquaintance’ (page 161). I quote also from Pierce's 
Memoirs and Letters of Sumner at this time: ‘ Mrs. Lincoln had 
some time before conceived a great admiration for Sumner’s per- 
sonal qualities and public work. It was shown not only in counsels 
with him on pending questions, but in friendly acts. Sometimes in 
flowers sent to his lodging, and, again, in invitations to meet other 
guests informally at the White House. Her notes to Senator 
Sumner betoken a lady, refined, and of intellectual tastes.’—lV., 
231. 

“Mr. Sumner was very loyal in his friendship, but was sensitive 
and not easy to forget or overlook a serious wrong in high places. 
Had he wilfully and of malice been forbidden the White House 
he would never have gotten over it. Lincoln was not unwise in 
turning against one of his strongest supporters. It would have 
been the maddest folly. Sumner was always true to his convictions 
for the right. His manhood was never lowered by any tricky, 
coarse, oF hateful acts of opposition. After the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, he felt that God’s great plan had been carried out 
in the best way for the overthrow of slavery. And he was fully 
satisfied. 

“In 1865 the famous case of the Smith brothers came up. The 
President requested the Senator to write out his noted ‘ opinion’ 
concerning their arrest and prosecution. Sumner did this and 
carried it to the White House. The President, as soon as he 
received it, having unbounded confidence in the Senator, gave the 
olficial document his endorsement.—Memoirs of Charles Sumner, 
iV., 232. 

“There is abundant evidence that the longer President and 
Mrs. Lincoln and Senator Sumner were associated together in 
Washington, the more freely he entered the home of the former, 
and the more intimate they were. Together they would attend 
theatres or operas or go up or down the river together. They 
were upon the most social terms. 

“ Lincoln’s assassination came to Mr. Sumner as an inexpressible 
shock. He hurried to the chamber where Lincoln lay dying. His 
earnest prayer to God was that the life of the beloved President 
might be saved. It was indeed hope against hope. But who shall 
say that at that solemn time there was any lack of the very deepest 
and truest friendship This had been cemented by strongest bonds 
as the years went by. How sympathetic was the hand-grasp that 
he gave to Mrs. Lincoln as she was entirely overcome with grief! 
And his own heart was breaking with sorrow. 

“ Sumner was never so grand, socially, intellectually, and in true 
eloquence, as he was concerning President Lincoln after his 
assassination. He was chairman of the committee representing 
both Houses of Congress, and prepared the resolutions of respect: 
‘In the life of Abraham Lincoln, who rose from humble beginnings 
to the height of power and fame, we recognize an example of purity, 
simplicity, and virtue Which should be a lesson to mankind. -In 
his death we acknowledge a martyr, whose memory will become 
more precious as men learn to prize those principles of constitu- 
tional order, and those rights—civil, political, and human—for 
which he was made a sacrifice.’ 

“His address before the municipal authorities of the city of 
Boston, June 1, 1865, was a marvel of the grandest, heartfelt 
oratory. It will forever be esteemed as a classical gem. ‘ In- 
visible from mortal sight and now above all human weakness, he 
is sti champion, as in his early conflict, summoning his country- 
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men back to the truth in the Declaration of Independence. Dead 
he speaks with more than living force. But the author of Emanei- 
pation cannot die. His immortality on earth has begun. Country 
und age are already enshrined in his example as if he were the 
great poet gathered to his fathers.’ 

“Mrs. Lincoln was deeply grateful to Senator Sumner, and 
wrote to him from Chicago, thanking him for his true and eloquent 
eulogy on her ‘lamented husband by a friend so cherished as you 
were by the great and good: man who has been called away.’ 

“Senator Sumner was almost, or quite, the sole means of Mrs. 
Lincoln receiving a pensicn from Congress. He found that she was 
living in straitened circumstances. Mr. Sumner introduced this 
measure into the Senate, putting into it * personal loyalty and per- 
severance. There was a studied effort to defeat the bill. But 
Sumner declared that she was the loyal wife of the martyred 
President, and he believed it to be-the sacred duty of the nation 
to care for one who bore the name of its great chief during the 
rebellion. He appealed to the Senators personally in behalf of 
this bill, and had given the Senate no rest for eighteen months. 
At last he was crowned with suecerss,’ 

“Mrs. Lincoln, in the sorrow and loneliness of her life, wrote 
to him from Frankfort, ‘Words are inadequate to express my 
thanks for all your goodness to me.’—Memoirs of Charles Sumner, 


IV., 420, 421.” 


AS TO CHARLES BRADLAUGH 
. Le Raysvitie, Pa., October 1, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Siz,—tIn the notes “ Personal and Pertinent” of September 28 
there is one that is an almost entire misstatement of facts. The 
late Charles Bradlaugh was not refused the seat in the House 
of Commons upon moral grounds. The simple question between the 
House and himself was this: Did his professed atheism give him 
the right to defy the law of the land that ‘required a member 
to take oath by the God in whom the nation is supposed to be 
lieve, before he could take his seat? This was the sole issue. He 
refused to do so, expecting the nation would rise in his behalf, 
and the nation took no notice of lim. He then endeavored to se- 
cure the scat by physical force and was arrested by the police. 
After discovering that he ran the risk of becoming a laughing- 
stock to all sensible people, he made the most contemptible cave-in 
possible to any man, and declaring that he would swear by Mumbo 
Jumbo or any other god, he took the oath and was admitted as 
a matter of course. 1 write this with a vivid memory of my own 
and popular Jisgust at his backdown, he having assailed other 
men without religion who had taken the oath required by law. 

The other statement relating to Mrs. Besant is as far from the 
truth. The opposition to Mrs. Besant was not due to the fact 
that the “ Fruits of Philosophy ” was atheistic; but criminal, in 
its advocacy of what our flamboyant President calls “ race suicide.” 

Personally, Mrs. Besant was liked by the English people. Her 
misfortune, then, was in her association with a man who seemed 
to take delight in outraging the feelings of those who believed in 
God. And with Mr. Bradlaugh the hostility that met him in all 
his public life was due to his own violent speech. Other men 
greater than he by far were believed to be atheists, men of the 
John Stuart Mill type, and yet were loved and henored by all 
classes, sat in positions of honor by popular vote, because they were 
in the best sense gentlemen. I could tell of many, some of whom 
I worked for and with. belongingpat that time to several societies 
aiming at radical changes in English life and law. The dread of 
the best men in them was that Mr. Bradlaugh would become their 
advocate. I am, sir, 

MAGEE PRATT. 


WHY NOT JOHNSON? 


Dopvce Centre, Minn., September 30, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: . 

Sir—In the Weekty of the 14th instant a correspondent asks. 
“ How do you like Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler for President?” 

Out in this neck of woods we have to ask, Who is Mr. Chanler? 
And we add immediately, “ Why not Johnson?” To which all the 
echoes, Republican and Democrats alike, answer, “ Why not John- 
son?” 

He meets all your requirements. “Courageous?” Sure. “ Con- 
servative?” Always. “ Rather build than destroy?” He's doing 
just that now. 

Then, too, he “has enjoyed the great educational advantage of 
having to make his own living.” He is also “a thoroughly dis- 
ciplined and experienced man,” of “ grave mind, thoroughly con- 
versant with the great facts of life.” 

He is also the man that Marse Henry discovered as a sure winner. 
Best of all, he is the one man in America who, if elected, can, anid 
will, unify the new North and the new South. 

I am, sir, 
A MINNESOTA FARMER. 


WE WILL CONSIDER THE SUGGESTION 


: Houston, Va., September 18, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—For some time past you have been giving us, through 
your columns, under the head of “ A Possible Democratic Nominee 
for the Presidency,” photographs and sketches of Jno, Daniel and 
others. Is it not about time for you now to give your readers the 
real thing—a photograph and short sketch of the Honorable 
William Jennings Bryan, the man who has the people behind him, 
and whose Democracy is far above the Palmer and Buckner kind? 

I am, sir, H. W. Cossy. 
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CLEARING FOR ACTION 


By CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


HE Congress, upon her return, was retained in commission, 
though entirely useless, either for fighting or blockade, 
under modern conditions. [| suppose there were not yet 
enough of newer vessels to spare her value as a figure- 
head. She was sent afterwards to Hampton Roads, where 
in the following March she, with another sailing frigate, the 
Cumberland, fell helpless victims to the first Confederate ironelad. 
The staff of combatant sea-oflicers was much changed; the captain, 
the senior three lieutenants, and the midshipmen being detached. 
Smith, the fourth lieutenant, remained at first; and, in the 
absence of her captain on other duty, commanded and fell at her 
death agony. I was sent first to the James Adger, a passenger- 
steamer then being converted in New York for blockade duty, for 
which she was very fit; but in ten days more I was moved onto the 
Pocahontas, a ship built for war>a very respectable little steam- 
corvette, the only one of her class—if such a bull as a class of one 
may be excused. She carried one ten-inch gun and four 32- 
pounders, all smooth-bores. ‘There was, besides, one small nonde- 
script rifle-piece, upon which we looked with more curiosity than 
confidence. Indeed, unless memory deceive, the projectiles from it 
were quite as apt to go end over end as true. It was rarely used. 
When | joined, the Pocahontas was lying off the Washington 
Navy-vard, in the eastern branch of the Potomac. on duty con- 
nected with the patrol of the river, the Virginia bank of which 
was occupied by the Confederates, who were then erecting batteries 
to dispute the passage of vessels. After one cxcursion down- 
stream in this employment, the ship was detached to the combined 
expedition against Port Royal, South Carolina; the naval part of 
which was under the command of “ Flag-officer’’ Dupont. The 
point of assembly was* Hampton Roads, whither we shortly pro- 
ceeded, after filling with\stores and receiving a new captain, 
Percival Drayton, a as Meaty esteemed in the service of the 
day, and a South-Carolinian. Coincidently with us, but’ inde- 
pendently as to association, the steam-sloop Neminole, slightly 
larger, also started. We outstripped her; and as we passed a 
position where the Confederates were believed to be fortifying, our 
captain threw in a half-dozen shells. No reply was made, and we 


. went on. Within a half-hour we heard firing behind us, apparently 


two-sided. In a few minutes we met the Seminole, her men still 
at the guns, a few ropes dangling loose, showing that she had, as 
they say, not been exchanging salutes. We had stirred up the 
hornets, and she had got the benefit; quite uselessly, her captain 
evidently felt, by his glum face and short answers to our solicitous 
hail. He was naturally put out, for no good could have come, be- 
yond showing the position of the enemy’s guns: while an awkward 
hit might have sent her back to the vard and lost her her share in 
the coming fray, one of the earliest in the war, and at that instant 
the only thing in sight on the naval horizon. As no harm resulted, 
the incident would not be worth mentioning except for a second 
occasion, which I will mention later, in which we gave the 
Seminole’s captain cause for grim dissatisfaction. 

The gathering of the clans, the ships of war and the transports 
laden with troops, in the lower Chesapeake had of course a strange 
element of excitement: for war, even in its incipieney, was new to 
almost all present, and the enthusiasm aroused by a great cause 
and approaching conflict was not balanced by that solemnizing out- 
look which experience gives. We lived in an ‘atmosphere of blended 
exaltation and curiosity, of present novelty and glowing expecta- 
tion. But business scon came upon us, in its ordinary lines; for 
we were not two days clear of the Capes, in early Nevember, when 
there came on a gale of exceptional violence, the worst of it at 
midnight. It lasted for forty-eight hours, and must have occa- 
sioned great anxiety to the heads of the expedition: for among the 
curious conglomerate of heterogeneous material constituting both 
the ships of war and transports there were several river steamers, 
some of them small. Utterly without experience in such move- 
ments, an almost entire dispersal followed; in fact, I dare say many 
of the transport captains asked nothing better than to be out of 
other people’s way. The Pocahontas found herself alone next 
morning; but, though small and slow, she was a veritable sea-bird 
for wind and wave. Not so all. One of our extemporized ships 
of war, rejoicing in the belligerent name of /saac Smith. and earrv- 
ing eight fairly heavy guns, which would have told in still water. 
had to throw them all overboard: and her share in the subsequent 
action was limited to a single long piece. rifled.I believe, and to 
towing a sailing corvette in the column. 

There were some wrecks and some gallant rescues, the most 
conspicuous of which was that of the battalion of marines, em- 
barked on board the Governor, a steamer, as I recollect. not strictly 
of the river order, but like those which ply outside on the Boston 
and Maine coast. She went down, but not before her living freight 
had been removed .by the sailing-frigate Sabine. The first lieu- 
tenant of the latter, now the senior rear-admiral on the retired 
list of the navy, soon afterwards relieved Drayton in command of 
the Pocahontas; so that T then heard at first hand many particu- 
lars which I wish T could now repeat in his well-deserved honor. 
His distinguished share in the rescue was of common notoriety; the 
details only we learned from his modest but interesting account. 
The deliverance was facilitated by the two vessels being on sound- 
ings. The Governor anchored, and then the Sabine, ahead of her, 
dropping down close to. The ground-tackle of our naval ships, as 
we abundantly tested during the war, would hold through any- 
thing if the bottom let the anchor grip. 


With very few exceptions all were saved, officers and privates; 
but their clothes, except those they stood in, were left behinil. 
The colonel was a notorious martinet, as well as something of a 
character; and a story ran that one of the subalterns had found 
himself at the start unable to appear in some detail of uniform, 
his trunks having gone astray. “A good soldier never separates 
from his baggage,” said the colonel, on hearing the excuse. After 
various adventures, common to missing personal effects, the lieu- 
tenant’s trunks turned up in Port Royal. He looked sympathetic- 
ally at the colonel’s shorn plumes and meagre array, and said, 
reproachfully: “ Colonel, where are your trunks? A good soldier 
should never separate from his baggage.” But, I suppose, to 
follow it to the bottom of the sea would be an excess of zeal. 

Not long afterwards I was shipmate with an associate surgeon 
who had been detailed for duty on board the Governor, and had 
passed through the scenes of anxiety and confusion preceding the 
rescue. ‘He told me one or two amusing incidents. An order 
being given to lighten the ship, four marines ran into the cabin 
where he was lying, seized a marble-top table, dropped the marble 
top on deck, and threw the wooden legs overboard. There was 
also on board a very young naval oflicer, barely out of the Academy. 
He was of Datch blood and name—from central Pennsylvania, | 
think. Although without much experience, he was of the consti- 
tutionally self-possessed order, which enabled him to be very useful. 
After a good deal of exertion, he also came into the cabin. The 
surgeon asked him how things looked. “ | think she will last about 
half an hour,” he replied, and then composedly lay down and went 
to sleep. 

There was in the hero of this anecdote a vein of eccentricity 
even then, and he eventually died insane and young. I knew him 
only slightly, but familiarly as to face. He had mild blue eyes, 
and curly brown hair, with a constant half-smile in eyes as well 
as mouth. In temperament he was Dutch to the backbone—at least 
as we imagine Dutch. A comical anecdote was told me of him a 
few years later, illustrating his self-possession—cool to impudence. 
He was serving on one of our big steam-sloops, a flag-ship at the 
time, and had charge of working the cables on the gun-deck when 
anchoring. Going into a port where the water was very deep— 
Rio Janeiro, I believe—the chain cables “got away,” as the ex- 
pression is, control was lost, and shackle after shackle tore out of. 
the hawse-holes, leaping and thumping, rattling and roaring, stir- 
ring a lot of dust besides. Indeed, the violent friction of iron 
against iron in such cases not infrequently generates a stream of 
sparks. The weight of twenty fathoms of this linked iron mass 
hanging outside, aided by the momentum already established by the 
anchor’s fall through a hundred feet, of course drags after it all 
that lies unstopped within. I need not tell those who have wit- 
nessed such a commotion that the orderly silence of a ship-of war 
breaks down somewhat. Every one who has any.right to speak 
shouts, and repeats, in rapid succession, “ Haul-to that chain! 
Why the something or other don’t you haul-to?” while the un- 
happy compressor-men, saving their own wind to heip their arms, 
struggle wildly with the situation, under a storm of obloquy. The 
admiral—by this time we bad admirals—was a singular man, 
something of a lawyer, acute, thinking he knew just how far he 
might go in any case, and given at times to taking liberties with 
subordinates, which were not to them always as humorous as they 
seemed to him. In this instance he miscalculated somewhat. He 
was on deck at the moment, and when the chain had been at last 
stopped and secured, he said to the captain: “ Alfred, send for the 
young man in charge of those chains, and give him a good setting: 
down. Ask him what he ‘means by letting such things happen. 
Ride him down like a main-tack, Alfred—like the main-tack!” 
The main-tack is the chief rope controlling the biggest sail in the 
ship, and at times, close on the wind, it has to be got down into 
place by the brute force of half a hundred men, inch by inch, pull 
by pull. That is called riding down, “and is clearly a process the 
reverse of conciliatory. The Dutchman was sent for, and soon his 
questioning blue eyes appeared over the hatch coaming. Alfred— 
as my own name is Alfred, I may explain that I was not that 
captain—Alfred was a mild person, and clearly did not like his job: 


‘he could not have come up to the admiral’s standard. The latter 


saw it, and intervened: “ Perhaps you had better leave it to me. 
I’ll settle him.” Fixing his eves on the offender, he said, sternly: 
“What do you mean by this, sir? Why the hell did you not stop 
that chain?” This exordium was doubtless the prelude to a fit 
oratorical display; but the culprit. looking quietly at him, re- 
plied, simply, “‘ How the hell could 1?” This was 2 shift of wind 
for which the admiral was unprepared. He was taken flat back. 
like a screaming child receiving a glass of cold water in his face. 
After a moment’s hesitation he turned to the captain, and said 
meekly, yet with evident humorous consciousness of a checkmate, 
“That’s true; Alfred; how the hell could he?” 

Still. while the defence implied in the lieutenant’s question is 
logically unimpeachable, it does not follow that the method of the 
admiralas distinct from his manner, which need not be excused— 
was irrational. The impulse of reprimand, applied at the top. 
where ultimate responsibility rests, is transmitted through the 
intervening links down to the actual culprits, ond takes effect 
for future occasions. As Marryat in one of his amusing passages 
says: “The master’s violence made the boatswain violent, which 
made the boatswain’s mate violent, and the captain of the fore- 

(Continued on page 1538.) 
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THE HOSTS OF THE PRESIDENT 


ON HIS MISSISSIPPI 


JOURNEY 


The Inland Waterways Commission Leaving Saint Paul 


THE MEMBERS, WHO ARE STANDING ON THE GANG-PLANK OF THE GOVERNMENT STEAMBOAT, TILE “COLONEL A. M°KENZIE,” ARE, 

FROM BRIGHT TO LEFT, COLONEL A. M‘SKENZIE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS; SENATOR JOHN 8S. BANKHEAD; CHAIRMAN T. E. BURTON; SENATOR 

WILLIAM WARNER; F. H. NEWELL, CHIEF OF THE RECLAMATION SERVICE; SENATOR FRANCIS A. NEWLANDS; JAMES J. HILL, PRESI- 

DENT OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY; PRESIDENT HOWARD ELLIOTT, OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY; AND CONGRESSMAN 
STEVENS, OF MINNESOTA 


moment of his recent trip through the Middle West and 
down the Mississippi to Memphis, whence he went by rail 
to Louisiana for two weeks’ hunting in the canebrakes. 

The President left Washington on Sunday evening, September 
29. His first stop was at Canton, Ohio, on September 30, where 
he delivered an address at the dedication of the McKinley 
memorial. On the afternoon of that day he left for Keokuk, lowa, 
whence he started down the Mississippi River next morning aboard 
the old-fashioned stern-wheel steamer Mississippi, as the guest of 
the Inland Waterways Commission. 


rmoment ROOSEVELT seems to have enjoyed every 


Mr. Roosevelt and his party were met by Governor Folk, the 
Governors of eighteen States, and an enormous crowd at St, Louis 
on October 2, where he made an address advocating the perfection 
of deep-water transportation from the Lakes to the Gulf, and justi- 
fied the Pacific cruise of our battle-ships. 

The President was at Cairo on October 3. 

A slight accident delayed the Mississippi for a short time, but 
she arrived at Memphis at noon on October 4. There the President 
delivered an address, and thence he departed in the late afternoon 
on a special train for Lake Providence, Louisiana, where his 
hunting camp was pitched. 


* 


The Head of Navigation on the Mississippi at Saint Paul 
SHOWING THE SAINT PAUL RIVER FRONT AND HARBOR DOCKS, AND, 1N THE BACKGROUND, THE PASSENGER TERMINAL OF ELEVEN RAIL- 
WAYS RADIATING FROM TIIE HEAD OF NAVIGATION. IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND STOOD THE ORIGINAL STEAMBOAT-LANDING OF THE OLD 
RIVER DAYS, THE “ FARTHEST NORTH ” POINT REACHED BY MISSISSIPPI STEAMERS 
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THE CRISIS IN ENGLISH RAILROADS 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LUNDON CORRESPONDENT 


LONDON. 

Iii English railroads are in a bad way. They are faced 

with the possibility of a general strike, the market values 

of their stock have fallen in the last few weeks by over 

$50,000,000, the return upon the enormous capital invested 

in them barely averages three and one-quarter per cent., 
the shareholders complain of decreasing dividends, the directors 
complain of a vast increase in rates and taxes, especially of local 
rates, of a growing dilliculty in raising money, and of the new de- 
mands made upon them by their employees, while the shippers 
complain not less vigorously that the freight charges on the British 
lines are among the heaviest in the world. Everybody connected 
with them is anxious; nobody is satisfied, the railroad employees 
least Of all. Yet the British railroad system ranks, and justly 
ranks, with the best that any country has vet evolvcd. For speed, 
comfort, convenience, and, above all, for safety, its record is unsur- 
passable. Moreover, the relations of the railroad companies to the 
State have hitherto worked with a smoothness that ought to be 
the envy-of Mr. Roosevelt. There is hardly a reform that he is 
seeking to force upon the American lines that has not been long 
in operation throughout Great Britain. Built by private capital 
under the protection of the legislature, managed by private indi- 
viduals under the closest scrutiny of a government department, the 
British railroads represent the happiest blending that has yet been 
attained of individual initiative acting and expanding beneath the 
strict supervision of officialdom. I do not say that if railroads 
were for the first time to be invented to-morrow, the English 
people would tackle their problems in quite the same way. I think 
it quite probable that they would insist on nationalizing the new 
means of communication. There are many English publicists who 
still urge that the time for nationalization has not gone by, but 
opinion generally regards the cost of such an undertaking as finally 
prohibitive. Moreover the present system has, as I have said, some 
great virtues. Hardly one of the defects of the American railroads 
ean flourish under it. There can be no “ one-man control,” no 
raising of fresh capital or issue of stock without the sanction of 
the Board of Trade, ne cutthroat competition, no arbitrary fixing 
of freight and passenger rates, no evasion of responsibility for 
accidents, and no overriding of minority shareholders. But in 
spite, and partially no doubt because of, all this, the general posi- 
tion of British railroads is not satisfactory, and just now they 
are peculiarly harassed by the greatest industrial problem that 
any firm or company can be called upon to solve. 

That problem is the familiar one of trade-unionism. There are 
in Great Britain some 600,000 railway employees. Of these some 
97,000, or less than one-sixth, are enrolled in the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, of which Mr. Richard Bell, one of 
the Labor members of Parliament, and an extremely competent and 
judicious official, is the general secretary. It is clear, therefore, 
to begin with, that the society has no claim to speak for the general 
body of railroad employees. An analysis of its composition shows 
that as a representative body it is as deficient in quality as in 
numbers. Its main strength is drawn from the ranks of the perma- 
nent-way men, the porters, the laborers and mechanics, the carmen, 
horse-keepers, van-boys, shunters. and brakesmen—in other words, 
from the lower grades of the service. Very few of the engine- 
drivers, who are the aristocracy of the service, I believe not 
more than three per cent.. belong to it. and it is practically desti- 
tute of station-masters, clerks, inspectors, ticket-cxaminers, and 
gatekeepers, and can boast of only about ten per cent: of the 
signalmen and pointsmen. The enginemen and firemen, the clerks, 
the pointsmen and signalmen. and the carmen all have unions of 
their own, the officials of which are far from seeing eye to eye 
with those of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. It 
is perfectly true, on the other hand, that by the constitution of the 
society not all railroad employees are eligible for membership. Mr. 
Richard Bell puts the numbers of those who are entitled to join 
it at 220,000. Accepting his figures, it still remains evident that 
only about forty-five per cent. of those to whom the society is open 
have eared to enter it. This is a result which, after thirty-five 
vears of canvassing, the officials of the society naturally do not 
consider satisfactory. Moreover, when it comes to a question of 
the society attempting to tie up all the railroads of the kingdom 
it is fair to contrast the number of its members not with the num- 
ber of those eligible for membership, but with the whole body of 
railway servants. The position does not become clear unless it is 
borne in mind that the society represents rather less than half 
of those who might belong to it. that these are mainly drawn from 
the lower grades of the service, and that the membership of the 
society totals only some fifteen per cent. of the entire body of 
employees. 

The members of the society about a year ago drew up a mani- 
festo, which all the railroad companies, with one exception, rejected, 
of their grievances and demands. IT may summarize them by say- 
ing that they amounted to a claim for higher wages and shorter 
hours, and have been estimated, if accepted. to involve an addition 
to the pay-rolls of the companies of some $35,000,000 a year, and a 
consequent reduction of dividends all round by about one and one- 
half per cent. It is not, however, on these points that the dispute 
turns, but on the demand of the emplovees that in all their negotia- 
tions with the directors they should be represented by officials of 
the society: in other words, that the railroad companies should 


FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


definitely recognize the trade-union and accept it as the sole 
channel of communication between employers and employed. The 
british companies, I believe, have always treated their men well. 
They have established for their benefit sick funds and pension funds, 
they are generous in the matter of compensation for injuries, the 
work is regular, certain, and permanent, and all the employees 
are allowed to travel free to their day’s work and during their 
annual holiday, and at a quarter of the ordinary fare at other 
times. But the companies have made it their all but uniform 
practice in all questions of wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment to treat direct with the men themselves. They have not 
in the least shown themselves inaccessible. They have simply 
insisted that any employees with grievances should state their com- 
plaints personally and have them personally passed upon by the 
directors without the intermediary of any third party. 

There are no signs whatever that the companies are prepared to 
recede from this attitude in the present instance, or to recognize 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. They dwell on the 
society's numerical weakness and on its wholly unrepresentative 
character as a spokesman for the general body of employees. And 
here, unquestionably, they are on very strong ground. But they 
also go beyond that and maintain that a railroad being a statutory 
creation, subject to stringent legislative restrictions and to gov- 
ernmental supervision, unable, like an ordinary manufacturer, to 
close down or run 6n half-time, or raise the cost of its services, 
and bound up, aso other enterprise is, with the convenience and 
safety of the public, and with every detail and branch of the 
country’s industries, is an undertaking in the conduct of which the 
principle of trade-unionism cannot be admitted. The public in- 
terests, which are so vitally concerned in the matter, demand that 
the management of a railroad must be inseparable from the power 
of controlling and disciplining those on whom its working depends. 
To recognize the Amalgamated Society would be practically to act 
as its canvassing-agent; it would be to bring a strong pressure on 
all non-unionists to join it; it would start an instantaneous clamor 
for the recognition of other and smaller unions: and it would lead 
to a condition of things in which the officials of the society would 
have the last word in the conduct of railroad management, and by 
the threat of a general strike, and by their ability to carry out 
that threat, would at any time be able to exact such wages and 
conditions of employment as they thought fit. Such a development 
would not only impair the value of all railway securities, but would 
be destructive of the efficiency and discipline essential to a safe 
and smooth service, and such a development, it is argued, is inevi- 
table if the companies once admit the principle of trade-unionism. 
Knowing well that almost every strike in the history of English 
railroads has resulted disastrously for the men, knowing, too, that 
the action of the society is not concurred in by the other unions 
in the railway service, that ‘the society has a strike fund of 
little more than $1,500,000, and that its members realize that 
if they go out on strike they lose their pensions as well as all 
chance of further employment on any of the British lines, the 
companies appear to have pretty well made up their minds to 
stand firm. 

The whole pivot of the trouble is the recognition of the society. 
By its constitution a two-thirds majority is essential to the 
proclamation of a strike. Ballot-papers have already been dis- 
tributed among the members. They read as follows: “ Are you in 
favor of handing in your notices to withdraw vour labor at a 
given time in order to secure representation by the society’s 
officials to negotiate the national programme as decided by your 
delegates at the conference?” The ballot-papers are returnable at 
the end of October, and it will then be easier than it is now to 
assess the probabilities of a strike. Meanwhile the companies are 
not having the argument all their own way. The officials of the 
society disclaim any wish to share in the direction of the railroads. 
They merely desire that the employees, in all negotiations with the 
companies, should be represented by an agent whom they trusted, 
and who had the requisite knowledge and capacities to state their 
case in the most effective and favorable form. That, they plead, is 
not an unreasonable request. The.Post-office, which is at least as 
important as the railroads, has already acceded to it, and has 
thereby recognized the principle of trade-unionism even in the 
government service. One of the railroads, the Northeastern, con- 
ceded the claims of the society ten vears ago, and has not found 
itself in consequence any the less prosperous or efficient. It is true, 
again, that the society does not represent all the railroad em- 
ployees, but it represents enough of them to make a strike a very 
serious matter. As for the alleged disapproval of its present 
tactics by the other railroad unions, the society professes to pooh- 
pooh it, and its officials confidently reckon, in the event of a 
strike, on the active support of the enginemen’s and firemen’s 
union, the carmen’s union, the signalmen’s and pointsmen’s union, 
and also of the vast body of non-unionist employees, and of 
organized labor throughout the country. So the situation stands, 
with both sides playing for position and appealing for public 
sympathy, with the society making desperate efforts to enroll new 
members, with the companies hastily training men to act as 
signalmen and engine-drivers if the emergency arises, and with the 
people and the press frantically discussing the great question of 
recognition or non-recognition, and wondering with a good deal of 
nervousness what the coming month will bring forth. 
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GUARDING THE TREASURY 


AGAINST TIME 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS BELOW ARE FROM THE ARCHIVES OF THE SUPERVISING 
ARCHITECT’S OFFICE, AND ARE HERE REPRODUCED FOR THE FIRST TIME 


HE east front of the 
T Treasury Building, soon 

te be demolished and 
replaced with granite, has 
been often described as the 
most beautiful example of 
lonie architecture in America. 
Thirty lofty columns orna- 
ment the facade. In _ the 
Sundry Civil Appropriations 
bill, approved on March 4, 
1907, the sum of $360,000 
was appropriated for the re- 
moval of the pillars, facing. 
and cornice of the eastern 
front. The facade as it now 
exists is of sandstone, but 
the remaining portions of the 
edifice are of granite, and 
well caleulated resist 
erosion. The granite pillars 
on the north, west, and south 
facades were quarried on Dix 
Island, near Rockland, Maine, 
and brought to Washington 
in sailing vessels. Each was 
hauled to the site by eigh- 
teen oxen and eight horses. 


PHOTOGRAPH taken on 
A September 16, 1861, 
“vives an _ interesting 
view of men hoisting a mono- 
lith column for one of the 
porticos. The reproductions 
of this and other pictures are 
here published for the first 
time. The nucleus of the 
present Treasury Building 
was provided for by act of 
Congress July 4, 1836. Presi- 
dent Jackson became impa- 
tient with the delays of archi- 
tects and contractors, so he 
Went to where the northeast 
corner of the present structure 
is located, energetically plant- 
ed his cane in the ground, and 
declared: “ Here, right here, 
the coiner-stone must be laid 
at once.” In August, 1839, 
the building was oeeupied by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the .\ttorney- General, the 
Comptroller, and the 
oMmmissioner of the General 
Land-Oifice, 


HE site of the north 
facade of the Treasury 
was occupied for many 


years by the building of 
the Department of State. 
Here Secretaries Clayton, 
Buchanan, and Seward had 
their offices. In 1865, at the 
close of the war, the State 
Department building was 
demolished, and the work of 
building the north front was 
begun. This was finished in 
1868; and on March 4, 1869, 
the inaugural ball for the 
first inauguration of Presi- 
dent Grant was held in what 
is known as the “Cash 
Room.” The Treasury is a 
structure of Ureek architee- 
ture,- extending 260 by 460 
feet: containing a basement, 
sub-basement, three stories, 
and an attic. The north, west, 
and south facades are adorned 
with large porticas, the pedi- 
ments of which are7supported 
by eight granite monoliths. 
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TELEPHONING WITHOUT WIRES 


A NEW STEP IN THE CONQUEST OF SPACE 


By FRANKLIN H. REED 


HEN a flying-machine leaves the ground, passes through 

the air along a course which has been previously de- 
termined, and at last comes safely back to earth, its 
flight is observed with wonder and enthusiasm. News 
of such an event is flashed in messages to all parts 
of the world, and brings the thought of new powers over the 
clear and unsubstantial atmosphere which will increase the ca- 
pacity of men for work and pleasure. That men should be able 
to propel a thing of such tangible material and visible form, and 
guide its course through space, is a suflicient cause for wonder, 
and in its accomplishment lie great possibilities for usefulness. 

Still more wonderful, however, because to the average man 
more mysterious, is\the launching into the air of a material 
thing having a form as definite as that of an air-ship, but invisible 
to the eye. Add to this that its constitution is so delicate that 
the most sensitive instrument known is necessary to provide a 
safe means of terminating its journey, and its reception may even 
take rank with those unexplained phenomena which are set down 
as miracles. , Such an accomplishment has been achieved in the 
latest scientific discovery of great importance, the transmission 
without wires of spoken words—wireless telephony. Professor 
Reginald A. Fessenden, who has before this done some brilliant 
work in the development of wireless telegraphy, has recently per- 
mitted a number of electrical experts to make tests which showed 
that by the system he has devised conversation may be distinctly 
carried on between his two experimental stations, one at Brant 
Rock, and the other at Plymouth, Massachusetts, a little more 
than ten miles apart. 

By the wireless transmission of speech is understood in reality 
the sending out into space of energy capable of being caught in 
such a way as to cause a telephone receiver to reproduce the 
original words of a-speaker, in the same way that it does when 
controlled by electricity conveyed over wires. 

The success of wireless telegraphy has shown that if electricity 
in a certain form is very suddenly sent to the tip of a metallic 
mast, it administers to the atmosphere a shock which spreads 
abroad in the shape of an invisible wave. This wave causes a 
disturbance to spread through the air at the rate of not less than 
186,400 miles in a second. As it moves onward, it carries a 
portion of the energy which was the cause of its existence. 

The process, stripped of its complications, consists of creating 
the waves for carrying the energy by what may be called a series 
of electrical explosions. On the great fundamental waves, which 
may be likened to the large waves set up in water by the falling 
of a stone, he causes tiny wavelets, due to the action of an ordinary 
telephone transmitter, to ride. Trains of waves thus bearing their 
delicate burdens rush off in their ever-widening course, and an 
instant later a portion of their path is intercepted by the wires 
extending upward into the air at the receiving-station. The 
electrical energy prefers to follow the metallic path thus provided 
to continuing on through space, and moves down the wire to the 
earth. In this path is interposed a receiving device which allows 
the main waves to pass, but gathers out all the energy in the 
wavelets created by the action of the transmitter into which 
words were spoken. 

Professor Fessenden began-his work upon this problem in 1898, 
while carrying on his investigations in wireless telegraphy. At 
this time scientists had developed three distinct methods of send- 
ing electromagnetic waves off into space from a tall mast, or 
antenna, as it is technically termed. Experiments showed that 
none of these methods would do for telephony. They gave single 
waves, separated by distinct intervals. This was not harmful to 
wireless telegraphy, where signals consist of a series of clicks; 
but such single waves were useless for transmitting words, the 
continuity of which must not be broken. He decided that what 
was needed was a means for producing long trains of waves, and 
devised apparatus for this purpose. In the first partially suc- 
cessful experiments, made at Rock Point, Maryland, in the fall 
of 1900, he produced these necessary trains of waves by causing 


the electrical circuit between the source of energy and the antenna © 


to be made and broken 10,000 times in a second. As in wireless 
tclegraphy, a spark gap was used, so that each interruption would 
produce oscillations of electricity surging up and down the mast. 
The effect of these was to give to the atmosphere the shocks nec- 
essary for building waves. 

During these experiments, in which oscillations were set up by 
making and breaking the circuit, it was proved that no matter 
what special devices were used they could not be completely 
successful. When conversation was possible, there were disagree- 
able noises produced in the receiver. This was due to the fact 
that, as when a tuning-fork gradually comes to rest, each vibra- 
tion is weaker than the last, so the amount of energy given off 
by the electrical oscillations varied; and there were, also, breaks 
between the successive trains, so that a smooth and regular series 
of sound-waves could not be produced in the receiver. Success 
could only come through the devising of some plan capable of 


giving a series of electrical waves which would, in their un:odi- 
fied form, be created absolutely alike in size and shape, and viven 
off with perfect regularity from the antenna. The only practical 
way out of the difficulty seemed to be to build the right kind of 
an alternating-current dynamo. If such a machine, giving elec. 
tricity at a high pressure, could be connected to an antenna, and 
caused to reverse the direction of the electrical force enough times 
in a second, a series of shocks could be produced which would 
send out waves in the same way as did the spark gap oscillating 
circuit. To build a machine which would do this has even, up to 
the present time, been declared by electrical experts to be im. 
possible. To produce the necessary number of shocks in the cther 
for the transmission of speech, it must reverse the direction of its 
current at least 50,000 times per second and preferably 
more. 

This machine would have to be very carefully built to give an 
electrical wave of a pure and perfect form, or all sorts of damaging 
reactions would occur in the delicately tuned circuits with whieh 
it must be used. This meant an enormous amount of intricate and 
painstaking calculation for its design, as the slightest error in 
the proportions or the relative locations of the parts would give 
a useless piece of apparatus. With all these electrical difficulties 
there were the mechanical difficulties due to the high speed at which 
it must be run. Five miles per minute is the rate at which a 
point on the revolving portion would travel. Nickel steel is the 
only metal which will stand this tremendous speed without shat- 
tering itself to fragments, owing to the effect of centrifugal 
force. 

Professor Fessenden surmounted the difficulties, and designed a 
machine which would give the desired electrical results, and it 
is now in use, the rotating field making 10,000 revolutions per 


minute, and has for weeks been giving off an electrical current . 


which changes its direction no less than 50,000 times per second. 
The current given off by the machine is at about sixty volts elee- 
trical pressure, and this pressure is very much increased in the 
antennas by the effect of a transformer, and by the resonance 
effects of the electrical oscillations. The machine furnishes a 
power of about one kilowatt—enough to run perhaps thirty sewing- 
machines—and of this power nearly eighty per cent. is sent out 
into the air as radiant energy. It is the first dynamo ever _built 
for the direct production of electro magnetic waves. Professor 
Fessenden has aptly distinguished it from light and power pro- 
ducing dynamos by the term “wave mill.” Such it is, in facet, 
running steadily, with none of the sparking and explosive disturb- 
ance which characterize wireless telegraph apparatus, but with a 
slight hum, indicating by its quietness the efficiency with which it 
performs its work. One of the problems which is being investigated 
carefully, on account of its bearing on the range of wireless talking, 
is the development of a transmitter capable of modulating the 
large amount of energy given off by the machine. The ordinary 
telephone transmitter is made for use with batteries giving only 4 
small amount of current. If too much energy is passed through 
it heat is developed and its effectiveness is destroyed. A special 
transmitter has been used in which the carbon is contained in 4 
brass chamber in the circumference of which are cut a number of 
grooves, leaving between them raised rings which serve to raciate 
heat rapidly. A still more ingenious plan, and one which has given 
excellent results, is Professor Fessenden’s condenser transmitter. 
This depends upon the principle that when two metallic plates are 
set. close together in air, if one is charged with electricity it will 
cause to appear, or “induce” an electrical charge on the second. 
If the distance between the two is diminished, the amount of this 
induced charge is increased, and vice versa. In Professor [esset 
den’s device one plate is included in the antenna circuit, while the 
other is charged from a battery, and caused to vibrate by the action 
of the voice. The corresponding changes in the induced electric 
charge affect the shape of the waves given off from the antenna. 

Apparatus for receiving the voice energy is of a comparatively 
simple character. An antenna is erected to divert to earth a por 
tion of the energy in the electromagnetic waves, and condensers. 
built up of plates of a metal which is a good conductor of elec 
tricity, separated by layers of air, together with coils of wire, 
are connected in such a way as to tune the antenna to thie same 
electrical pitch as the one at the sending-station. Once this 
tuning apparatus has been adjusted, electrical oscillations are s¢ 
up in the circuit when subjected to the repeated impact of the 
waves, in the same way that the repeated sounding ofa note 
a musical instrument will set in vibration other objects which give 
out a similar tone. In this receiving circuit, through which passe 
the energy absorbed from the waves, is included some receiving 
device which will respond to every slightest fluctuation of electrical 
current. The effect of this receiving device is to magnify the 
weak fluctuations, giving them sufficient strength to operate 4 
ordinary telephone receiver. The latter instrument retransforms 
the electrical waves into sound-waves, which unite to produce 
words similar to those spoken into the distant transmitter. 
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THE (FIRST BAY OF SCHOOL 


NY of you old codgers ever stop to think about the old 

times when vacation ended and you had to go to school 
For two solid weeks you'd been walking by 
the blamed old jail at least once a day. And its windows 
seemed to be winking spitefully, and its doors yawning 


once more?’ 


wide for you. There 
was no getting around 
it; just as a feller 
was beginning to feel 
good and lazy and 
was enjoying the 
swimming and _ the 
fishing, and the apples 
in old Jonesy’s back 
vard were ripening, 
the first Tuesday in 
September had _ to 
come snooping around 
to spoil it all. 

For two solid weeks 
you'd been counting 
the days, and every 
morning vou woke up 
to see the red-ink 
mark under the first 
Tuesday twenty - four 
mortal hours - nearer. 
It was pretty tough! 
Billy, Johnson didn't 
have to go to school 
until two weeks after 
you been con- 
demned to hine 
months of slavery. 
Of course his father 
was his own boss. 
and had “ proputty.” 
and Bill went to 
private school; but 
we fellers who at- 
tended public school 
didn’t have snap 
like that. Gee whiz! 
no! they dasnt 
ever lick you in pri- 
vate school, for fear 
your old) will 
take vou out and 
won't pay. 

No, sirree! in public 
school they aren't 
playing any favorites. 
It's nothing but an 
old jail. Fellers that 
work have twice as 
good a time. You'll 
just get a job and tell 
Ma and Pa that you 
don’t believe that_yvou 
want to go to school 
any more. And you 
do. And. Pa puts his 
foot down pretty 
quick and hard. No. 
sir, his son is going 
to school! And later 


By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


DRAWINGS BY W. L. JACOBS 


fore school begins! 


~ 


- > 


It’s fierce 


enough to see the end of vacation without Ma rubbing it in 
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on to college! And after that to the law-school! And you 
groan submissively at the vista of untold years of scholastic 
drudgery. Why, you don’t get any sleep at all the Monday be- 


First off, you have to take a bath Monday night. Aw, you 


don’t need it. Didncher 
gimme one yistidday?! 
It’s fierce enough to 
see the end of vaca- 
tion without Ma rub- 
bing it in. And Pa 
says that if vou 
aren't promoted he'll 
just naturally whale 
the stuffing out of a 
certain small son of 
his, mentioning no 
names. And there's a 
sure licking to com- 
fort you. 
Promotion? Gee! 
you never thought of 
that! Why, you won't 
be promoted! Not 
this year! Weren't 
you “ kept after” and 
rattaned about every 
day last term? 
n’t you break two 
windows in your class 
room? Swell chance 
you have of advancing 
a class. Lessons? 
Oh yes, you got them 
all right. but what 
good will that do? 
You weren't a teach 
ers pet, and no one 
gets out of Miss 
Denny’s class unless 
they have a_ drag. 
At least, that’s what 
Tommy Wilson told 
you, and he ought to 
know, for he’s been in 
her class four years. 
And it’s a sort of 
worried boy that 
comes down-stairs the 
next morning. It was 
awful at breakfast. 
Pa never gets up un- 
til ten o’clock, because 
he’s a poet, but this 
morning he ate break- 
fast with you. You 
suppose that he «id it 
to be nice and friend: 
lv; but getting up 
early always riles 
him, and he’s awful 
grumpy. Coffee's too 
weak, and he’s darned 
if he understands how 
such a snivelling 
baby ean be such 4 
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son of his. You.can understand, though, because you heard him 
once when he stepped on a tack. What are you crying for? 
School is nothing. Haven’t you been going there for three years? 
Answer me! Haven't you? Yes? And haven’t you been pro- 
moted each year? Yes? Well, then, stop your crying and be a 
man. And Mary ought to know better than to serve him hard- 
boiled eggs. How is a hard- working literary man going to write 
enough poetry for the winter’s coal if'he has hard- boiled eggs and 
a cry-baby for breakfast? Answer me! 

Shut up, will you? No, you won’t go to work. You get right 
off to school now. And here’s ten cents for being a good boy all 
summer, and some day you ean go to military school, and be a good 
boy and don’t ery, and ig has seen the swellest pair of 
goats with a buckboard. . No, he isn‘t promising anything, but 
if some days we should move to the country, wouldn't it be pretty 
nice to have them to drive to school? 

Yessir, you just bet your life it would! Well, ain’t he a pretty 
wood dad at that’ You should say so. Even Billy Johnson don't 
liave goats. His father aint half as good as yours. Ani 
how soon will they be here? But Pa don’t seem quite certain 
about the date of their coming. It has to do with the arrival of 
a certain ship, but anyway you've stopped weeping, and school 
doesn’t seem so terrible. And you at once make up your mind 
that you'll be a sailor if ships have goats. And with ten cents— 
ten cents!—clutched in a little paw you scamper out of the front 
door. 

There’s Henny and Hans and Dwight. Henny and Hans are 
officers in your gang, and Dwight—he’s only a kid—is the army 
and the police, and the prisoners, and everything useful. So you 
are cheered by the presence of friends. 

“ Hey, fellers,” you scream, “I’m going to have two goats 
and a cart and, oh, lots of things, because I’m going to school 
without any kick!” 

“ Huh!” sneers Henny in open unbelief, “ you been goin’ t’ have 
them goats every year, but you ain’t got ’em yet.” 

“Well, [ got ten cents.” And you produce your wealth, but, 
wonderful to relate, it creates no deference in the attitude of your 
companions. 

“That ain’t much. Me an’ Henny has a quarter,” and thus 
Hans makes you realize the truth that future years are to impress 
upon you, that it matters not how much you have; it’s how much 
has the other feller. 

“ An’ we’re promoted!” shrieks Henney in an ecstasy of joy. You 
don’t know whether you are or not, and they know it. “Ma went 
to see our teacher, and she told her that we were.” It is a painful 
subject. You change it. 

“Where you goin’?” you ask Dwight. 

“7’m in the grammar-school, now,” answers that proud youth. 

Of course you had known it for months, but that made no differ- 
ence. It gave you an excuse to rag the poor kid, and you did. 
Huh! it was fierce the way they let babies into our school. And 
then Dwight, through his own wrath-misty eyes, notes the traces of 
tears on your cheeks, nor does any foolish delicacy prevent his 
calling attention to it. “ Cry-baby,” he jeers, and you .at once 
threaten bodily vengeance, averted by Henny’s tactful allusion to 
the wealth that is ours, and its obvious uses. 

They have a dandy candy-store on Bartlett Street. Licorice 


The battle that is due your friends’ sense 
of your honor. And you get licked 
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And Ma admits that you have inherited 
some of your maternal grandfather’s brains 


and all-day suckers are the best. And it’s a chewing, sticky 
quartette that reaches the school-vard. Of course, every feller 
there, except the new ones, is an old friend of yours, and you have 
seen theme every day during the summer, But that doesn’t pre- 
vent the zest of loud greetings. Like long-lost brothers you hail 
one another, and, equally fraternally, it isn’t long before there is 
a row. 

Some fellers think that candy don’t cost anything. Betcher life 
they never come around with any, but they’re always trying to get 
some of yours. And you ain't going to give it up without some sort 
of a scrap. No, sirree! And look at yourself, now! Look at your 
tie and collar. And how can a feller go to school with the knee 
of his stocking torn? Andrthen you look at the would-be candy 
thief, and somehow you don’t mind your torn clothes any more. 
Besides, chalk will fix your collar, and there’s nothing like ink on 
the knee to make a torn stocking look as good as new. 

Gee whiz! you are a serappy kid; and the new boys leok admir- 
ingly and shyly at vou who don’t mind a little rough house the 
very first day. And you get a bit excited, and run madly around the 
yard, yelling wildly, and bumping into every boy that you don’t 
know. By the time the school opens you have a meeting arranged 
with a half-dozen fellers for Bartlett field at the close of the 
session. And then comes your old teacher. 

“Hey, Miss Denny, am I promoted?” you scream with a score 
of others. And teacher smiles that superior sort of smile that 
makes you realize that teachers are different from sisters and 
things, and waves you aside, while the submaster bows her in the 
front door just the way your sister's beau meets her. Perhaps 
teacher is like your sisters and things. 

And then Neddy Mory, the pet—sure he is, he only had his 
curls cut off last year—gives Miss Denny a big bunch of flowers. 
“ Yah, yah, pet, teacher’s pet!” you groan, and ‘all the time you're 
sorry that you didn’t think of it. He'll get promoted. And then 
the bell rings, you fall into line, and to the accompaniment of the 
piano in room four, you march, for the last time, you pray, to 
your old class-room. 

Henny passes you in the corridor; he pushes you; you make a 
punch at him for old-time’s sake; the submaster yanks you both 
out of the file, and lifts you in the air by one ear, while he chris- 
tens the new rattan. And you set your shoulders proudly. You 
have reason to do so. You are the first man to get a “ clubbing ” 
this year, and that’s a whole lot in the Dudley School. 

You take the same seat you had last year, and teacher reads 
from the Bible. Then she calls the roll, and everybody is present 
except Franky Dexter, and you know all about him. Sure. And 
you tell teacher how his Pa “ failed up,” and had to leave town-— 
and that will do. 

Teacher will now read the list of promotions, but first she wishes 
to tell every one how much she will miss us, and all that sort of 
guff. Gee! you didn’t know teacher felt that way! If you had. 
perhaps you'd been a little nicer to'her. So you tell her that you're 
kind of sorry that you were so bad, and teacher smiles that school- 
ma’am smile, only just a bit different now, and tells you that she 

(Continued on page 1535.) 
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President Roosevelt waving Farewell to the People of Keokuk from the “ Mississippi” 
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Copyright, 1907, by N. W. Penfield 


_ The President delivering an Address at Rand Park, Keokuk 
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Mounted Police and Military awaiting the Coming of the Presidential Party at St. Louis 
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Cabin occupied by the President on the Steamboat “* Mississippi” 
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The President and his Party debarking from the “ Mississippi” at St. Louis 


2 at St. Louis 
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The President’s Carriage leaving the St. Louis Levee where Thousands had gathered to see Him 
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THE WAY TO 


By ELLIOTT 


BY HOWARD V. BROWN 


DRAWINGS 


HE girl who entered the office of the King Midas Mines 
Company was certainly pretty and apparently timid. She 
looked from Apworth at one desk to Raydon at the other, 
as if uncertain to which she should speak. Apworth was 
the first on his feet, but Raydon was the nearer, and the 

result of this combination was that they bumped into each other. 

“ She’s mine,” whispered Apworth. 

“] saw her first,” retorted Raydon. 

There being no opportunity for argument, Apworth endeavored 
to secure possession of the field by sweeping Raydon into the back- 
ground with outstretched arm, whereupon Raydon ducked under the 
arm and slipped in ahead of his partner. 

“ What can I do for you, ma’am?” asked Raydon, with a smile 
and a bow. 

“Won't you take a chair, miss?” 
a chair beside his desk. 

“I don’t know whom I want to see,” she returned, doubtfully. 
“I’m looking for some information about the King Midas mines. 

Now it was the most natural thing in the world that a woman 
who called at the office of the King Midas Mines Company should 
be seeking information about the King Midas mines, but it some- 
times happened that people called for the purpose of saying things 
that reflected upon the integrity of the promoters of this wonderful 
company. Wherefore it occurred to Apworth and Raydon that 
they might be courting trouble, and there was a moment of hesita- 
tion on the part of each, neither caring to be called upon to make an 


put in Apworth, motioning to 


“Is it a real mine?” she asked, so innocently and frankly that it was impossible to take offence 


A WEDDIN 


FLOWER 


unpleasant and difficult explanation. But she smiled at them so 
confidently and cheerfully that their doubts quickly vanished. 
Surely this was no one who had been caught by their alluring 
advertisements and was seeking the tangible profit? 

“TI shall be glad to tell you all about them,” 
again proffering the chair by his desk. 

“ What would you like to know?” asked Raydon. 

She seemed in no hurry (to answer thg question, but, smiling 
her thanks, accepted the chair that Apworth offered. Raydon 
immediately dragged his desk chair across the room and sat down 
near her, while Apworth seated himself at his desk. Still she did 
not enter upon any explanation of the particular purpose of her 
visit, merely smiling upon each in turn, and then glancing about 
the office with mild curiosity. 

It might have occurred to an observing person that it was rather 
& small office for the headquarters of so pretentious a concern as 
the King Midas Mines Company. The furniture was showy, but 
the office was decidedly small. Either Apworth or Raydon, if 
asked, would have cheerfully explained that they purposely reduced 
office expenses to the minimum in order that their vast capital 
might be expended, wholly upon the development of their mines. 
They might also have explained, with more truth, that they pre- 
ferred to do business by mail, and a great deal of mail can be 
handled in small space. But this was not an explanation that 
they cared to make, and their caller gave them no opportunity to 
volunteer the other. She may have thought the office rather small 
for a big company, but her 
face showed no more than the 
natural curiosity and wonder 
of one who found herself for 
the first time in those 
mysterious realms where for- 
tunes are made in a minute. 

Apworth recalled her atten- 
tion to the business of the 
moment by intimating again 
that he was at her service. 

“Oh yes. of course,” she 
said, apologetically; “I sup- 
pose I ought to explain my 
call quickly, without taking 
up your valuable time, but |! 
really don’t know how to be- 
gin—lI'm so unaccustomed to 
business. . Perhaps I’d_ better 
tell you who I am, first, al- 
though I don’t see how that 
will do much good, for you 
probably never heard of me 
before.” 

Her eyes pleaded with them 
both to be patient with her, 
and they both smiled re 
assuringly. Her eyes were 
large and soft, and she was 
small and appealing. 
man would have been glad to 
smile reassuringly upon such 
a confiding and helpless 
beauty. 

‘My name,” she went on. 
‘is Mildred Conover, but that 
means nothing to you, of 


said Apworth, 
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course. I’m just telling you, because that seems 
the right way to begin business.” 

It did mean something to them, however, for 
neither could recall that any one of that name ever 
had invested anything in their glorious enterprise. 
Of .course they did not undertake to carry the 
names of all their victims in their heads, but it 
was something that “ Mildred Conover” awakened 
no dormant memories. They felt much easier after 
a quick exchange of glances had assured both that 
neither recognized the name. 

As she seemed to bé waiting for something, Ap- 
worth introduced himself and his partner. 

“I'm glad to know which is which,” she said, 
“although I don’t suppose names make much differ- 
ence in business.” 

“Sometimes they do,” remarked Raydon, for the 
mere pleasure of having her turn her eyes on him. 

“Do they?” she queried. “I don’t know. Any- 
how, it seems more proper for us to know one an- 
other, and I feel as if I could talk more freely. I 
wanted to ask you about this King Midas stock.” 

“What in particular do you wish to know?” in- 
quired Apworth. 

“Ts it a real mine?” she asked, so innocently and 
frankly that it was impossible to take offence. 

“Three of them,’ replied Apworth. “ The com- 
pany has a group of .three mines.” 

“I’m so glad,” she said. “ You see, I don’t know 
anything about these things, and semebody told me 
it was like throwing away money to invest in these 
mining schemes. ‘They said most of the cheap- 
stock companies didn’t have anything but holes in 
the ground.” 

Apworth and Raydon were troubled again, but in 
another way. They were satisfied now that she 
had come to invest, and, strangely enough, they 
did not want her money. This was something new 
in their experience, but she was so trustful and so 
innocent and so pretty that they were actually 
ashamed to take advantage of her. But what could 
they do? They had to defend their mines; they 
could not admit the truth, or give her any warning, 
without jeopardizing the whole scheme. The exigen- 
cies of “ business” compelled them to play the 
game with her, so far as verbal representations 
were concerned, precisely as they played it with 
all others. 

Apworth, with some hesitation, laid a small map 
on the extension slide of the desk. Usually ‘he 
undertook this demonstration with enthusiasm, but he was re- 
luctant now. 

“Let me show you the location of our mines,” he said. “ Now, 
here,” pointing with a letter-opener, “is the Breakneck mine, 
which has already struck a vein of fabulous richness; and 


It was not a brilliant device, but it frequently served 
to give them impromptu conferences at critical moments 
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“Our immediate marriage depends on it, for it’s all the capital we've got” 


here is the Lone Horse mine, which is worth sixteen millions 
to-day.” 

“ And those are your mines?” she asked. 

“ No,” he answered. 

“Certainly not,” put in Raydon. “Our mines are much more 
valuable. You see, our experts have demonstrated that the Break- 
neck and Lone Horse veins come together just where our middle 
shaft is being sunk, so in that mine alone we have something that 
is worth as much as the Breakneck and Lone Horse put together. 
Then we have two others, one on each vein.” 

“Isn't that lovely!” she exclaimed with enthusiasm. “ Then 
your stock must be really worth more than you ask for it.” 


“ Of course,” returned Apworth. “ We've got a big thing, but we 
have to sell some of the stock low to raise money for development.” 
‘I didn’t know,” she remarked, thoughtfully. “Some people 


said that stock of a mine that was really worth anything didn’t 
have to be sold at ten cents a share.” 

“ It doesn’t,” asserted Apworth, “ and the temptation is to divide 
the stock up into hundred-dellar shares, but that bars out the small 
investors. There are enough mines for the rich now, so we decided 
to give a chance to the man with only a little money. That’s 
why we issued dollar shares. It isn’t fair that all the good things 
should be for the wealthy.” 

“ Of course not.” she agreed. “ It was awfully good of you.” 

“And we began the sale at ten cents,” added Raydon, “to en- 
courage buying. ‘They're up to twenty-five now.” 

“ And you really think they're a good investment at that price?” 
she queried. . 

The promoters winced. They seldom made sex distinctions, 
caring little whence the money came, but it seemed such a very 
lirutal thing to swindle this girl. Either one of them would have 
much preferred her continued acquaintance to her money. But how 
could they diseredit their own stock? 

“ Oh, excellent,” replied Apworth, at the same time touching a 
button under his desk that rang a bell in the telephone-closet. 
Raydon. understanding the ruse, hastened to the closet, from 
which he presently called, “ Somebody wants to speak to you, 
Tom,” whereupon Apworth joined him. It was not a brilliant 
device, but it frequently served to give them impromptu conferences 
at critical moments. 

“ What are we going to do?” demanded Apworth. “ This is too 
much like taking pennies from babies.” 

“What can we do?” retorted Raydon. “ We've got to play the 
game or quit.” 

“We might tell her the allotment of twenty-five-cent stock is 
exhausted,” suggested Apworth. 

“ Won't do,” objected Raydon. “TI want to keep that smile of 
hers: I want to see her again; I don’t want her to go away in a 
huff.” 

“Same here,” returned Apworth. 
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They glared at each other for a moment, but realized that this 
was no time for a row. 

* Besides,” added Raydon, “that would make it look so good 
to her that she’d want some at thirty or thirty-five or fifty. I 
don’t want her money, but we can’t back away frem it.” 

“ All right,” agreed Apworth. “I'll find a way to give it back 
to her later.” 

“No, you won't,” declared Raydon. 
fairy myself.” 

They glared at each other again; but it was impossible to settle 
this detail in the brief time at their disposal, so they left it un- 
settled and returned to the girl. It was evident, however, that 
there were going to be limitations to partnership action so far as 
it related to Miss Mildred Conover. 

“ You were asking about King Midas as an investment,” said Ap- 
worth, resuming the conversation at the point where the bell had 
interrupted them. “There never was a better. It will go to 
thirty within a month and to fifty within six months.” 

“ Above par in a year,” put in Raydon. “ Anybody who can get 
it at twenty-five is in luck.” 

“T’m so glad,” laughed the girl, happily. “I like to put down 
those dismal people who are always warning you against the 
things that look good. Some of them said there wasn’t any real 
price for stock of this kind because there wasn’t any real market 
for it. But that’s absurd, of course.” : 

* Ridiculous,” agreed Apworth. 

“ People are crying for it,’ declared Raydon. ‘ We could sell 
twice the allotment 
made for the general 
public.” 

“I’m so glad,” said 
the girl again, “‘ because 
that makes it certain 
you'll be glad to take 
mine.” 

Raydon tried to say 
something, but he was 
equal to only an in- 
articulate gurgle. Ap- 
worth, in two attempts, 
had little better success. 

“Take yours!” he re- 
peated, bewildered by 
the unexpectedness of 
the proposition. 

* Yes,” she said, confi- 
dently. “it’s such a 
good investment that 
you'll be glad to get it, 
and I need the money.” 

“Why —why, we're 
selling, not buying,” ex- 
plained Apworth in 
much tribulation. 

“Well, you can sell 
this,” she returned, 
cheerfully. “ Then you 
won’t have to disappoint 
so many of the people 
who are crying for it. 
And you can make 
some money on it your- 
selves, too, when it 
goes up.” 

* No,” said Apworth, 
recovering his wits and 
speaking with the air of a man who was determined to be magnani- 
mous, * that would not be fair, and you would blame us for taking 
advantage of you later. We cannot let you sacrifice any of the 
profit that will be yours.” 

“Oh, Pll be quite satisfied,” she insisted. “‘ These shares only 
cost ten, and there will be plenty of profit at twenty-five. I 
wouldn’t trouble you, only I’m such a little booby in business that 
I don’t know where else to offer them, and IT really must sell them. 
I’m not unreasonable, either; I’m glad to have you make all the 
profit you can, for I know that’s business. But you must take 
them—for 

There was such a pretty little plea in this that it brought the 
culmination to a plan which Raydon had been considering while his 
partner talked. He would buy that stock ee could be 
only a little of it—and thus he would earn her gratitude, and leave 
Apworth hopelessly behind in the race for her favor. 

“ How much have you?” he asked. 

He received a smile that made him very happy in the contempla- 
tion of throwing away as much as $100 or even $200. 

“ Fifty thousand shares,” she replied. 

Again what Raydon had intended to say died away in a gurgle. 
Fifty thousand shares represented $5000 at ten cents, and $12.500 
at twenty-five cents. He could not understand how she had so 
many, for there had been only a few “suckers” who got up into 
the thousands. But she was smiling at him hopefully. 

“I’m afraid we can’t do anything,” he said, regretfully. “ You 
see, we're engaged in a selling campaign, and to reverse our plan, 
even in this one case, would upset our system.” 

“Isn’t that too bad!” she sighed. “ And those horrid sceptical 
people said that the real test of a price was ability to sell at that 
price—that there was no real profit when there was no market— 
that a mere statement in the advertising didn’t make a price.” 

It was all said most innocently, but the promoters squirmed. It 
is so hard to explain whtre the profit is to the investor who wants 


“I’m going to be the good 


The paper was opened at the page that contained 
the regular advertisement of King Midas stock 


it and can’t get it, especially when you are advertising a price 
that shows a profit. 

“But there is a market,” argued Apworth, weakly. “ Stock is 
being sold at twenty-five right along.” 

“Where?” she asked quickly, and she had them both floundering. 
It was sold to “ suckers” from their office, and nowhere else. “Of 
course,” she went on, brightening, “ you can tell me where to sell 
it. I hadn’t thought of that. You know all about the market, 
and I don’t know anything. Where shall I offer it?” 

“ Why—er—it’s a mere matter of finding investors,” explained 
Apworth. “I—er don’t think of any at this moment, but they’re 
easily found.” 

“ How?” she persisted. “I’m so ignorant, you know, and you're 
so wise.” They looked unhappy rather than wise. “If the stock 
is worth twenty-five,” she added, “why can’t I get it?” Such 
a troublesome question, and one that has worried so many modest 
investors in cheap stocks! They were .so slow about answering 
that she had time for another cheering thought. “I'll let you have 
it for twenty,” she said. “Then you can sell it right away for 
twenty-five, and there will be a nice profit for both of us. That’s 
fair, and I’m in a hurry for the money. Could you let me have it 
to-day?” 

“No,” replied Apworth, “I’m afraid not.” 

“We really couldn’t let you make such a sacrifice,” explained 
Raydon. “It would be unpardonable.” 


“It seems funny,” she remarked, dolefully, “that stock should 
be worth what you can’t get for it. 


I don’t understand it.” 

They were beginning 
to lose interest in that 
captivating smile and 
those big, wondering 
eyes. Apworth inti- 
mated by a look that he 
resigned his claim to 
the girl, but Raydon 
shook his head. Mere 
beauty and trustfulness 
were insufficient com- 
pensation for the 
trouble that went with 
her, and they were be- 
ginning to think that it 
would be a great relief 
to lose her. Raydon 
even indicated a desire 
to return to his own 
desk, but his partner 
frowned threaten- 
ingly that he refrained. 

“ How did you happen 
to get so much of this 
stock?” asked Apworth. 

“Oh, it isn’t mine,” 
she replied. She cer- 
tainly gave them 
enough surprises to 
drive away any feeling 
of ennui. 

“Then why are you 
so interested in it?” 
pursued Apworth. 

“I want to be mar- 
ried,” she answered. 

You—er—what ?” 

“TI want to be mar- 
ried.” 

Apworth felt like a man who suddenly awakens to the fact that 
he has escaped a confidence game by mere luck. So did Raydon. 

“ A matrimonial scheme!” exclaimed the latter, puzzled. 

The girl smiled and nodded. “I suppose I might as well tell 
you the whole story,” she said. ‘“ Then you'll see how important 
it is. This stock belongs to Tommy.” | 

“Who’s Tommy?” interrupted Apworth. 

“The man I’m going to marry.” 

* When?” 

“When I sell this stock.” 

“Nothing doing,” remarked Apworth, disgustedly. 
Tommy isn’t in a hurry.” 

“T don’t understand you,” she said, opening her big eyes 
wonderingly. “ We're going to, be married just as soon as I sell 
this stock—perhaps to-morrow.” 

Raydon recalled how ready he had been to sacrifice $100 or $200 
for the benefit of Tommy, and he was even more disgruntled than 
Apworth. He muttered something about “ guessing again.” 

“You see.” she went on, without noticing this, “ Tommy only had 
$5000, and he wanted to make some more before we were married, 
so he bought some of your stock, and then more and more, until 
he had put all his money into it. Tommy is a clerk, and he doesn’t 
know very much about mines. Then somebody told him the stock 
wasn’t any good. That worried him, and he spoke to me about it. 
He had tried to sell a little, just to test it, but nobody would buy, 
so he was dreadfully blue. I read the advertisements, and I saw 
right away that it was all right. I told Tommy he hadn’t gone 
to the right place. ‘Tommy,’ I said, ‘the men who know about 
this are the ones who are printing the advertisements. If they 
believe what they say, they’ll be mighty glad to get hold of it, for 
it’s going up.’ 


“TI hope 


But Tommy didn’t think so.” ’ 
“Tommy isn’t all fool,” was the unspoken comment of Apworth. 
“Neither did any of the others we consulted,” the girl con- 
tinued, “and that vexed me, for I was sure I was right. Anybody 
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could reason that out. If the stock was worth twenty-five, and 
going up, you’d be glad of this chance to supply the people who 
are crying for it. So Il made Tommy give me the stock, and here 
I am. Our immediate marriage depends on it, for it’s all the 
capital we've got.” 

The promoters looked at each other solemnly. It was such an 
ingenuous, frank statement that they almost forgot their personal 
disappointment and vexation, and were again rather sorry for her. 
But not for Tommy. ‘ 

“Too much luck for Tommy,” remarked Apworth. “ He'll have 
to wait.” 

“ No wedding presents for Tommy,” added Kaydon. 
deserve them.” 

“You mean you won't either take the stock or tell me where 
I can sell it?” queried the girl, again opening those big eyes very 
wide. 

“We can’t,” explained Apworth; “it’s quite impossible at the 
present time. I can’t explain it to you so that you would under- 
stand, but the condition of the market is peculiar just now. Per- 
haps in a month or so—”’ 

“ You’re quite sure?” she queried, disappointedly. 

“ Oh, positive,” replied Apworth. 

“ Well,” she sighed, resignedly, “ I’ll leave you my card, so you 
can send for me if you happen to decide that you want this stock. 
You might, you know. People do change their minds in business, 
don’t they?” 

Without waiting for a reply, she laid a card on Apworth’s desk 
and retired, leaving them more puzzled and amazed than at any 
time during the interview. For a moment neither spoke, a little 
time being required to recover from the influence of her personality 
and the varying emotions of the last half-hour. Then Raydon 
voiced the sentiments of both. 

“ She’s a dream,” said Raydon, “ but too full of surprises for me. 
I don’t care if she never comes back.” 

A little while before they would have fought for the card; now 
it lay unheeded on the desk. 

At 9 o’clock the next morning two men searched frantically for 
that card; at 9.10 they found it; at 9.11 Apworth was at the 
telephone; at 9.14 he had Miss Mildred Conover on the wire; at 
9.15 she laughed in joyous triumph; at 9.17 she promised to 
come to the office and bring the stock. Then Apworth and Ray- 
don went back to the paper that was spread out on Apworth’s 
desk. 
The paper was opened at the page that contained the regular 
advertisement of King Midas stock—‘“a bargain at twenty-five, 
price to be advanced to thirty in less than a month.” There was 
nothing the matter with this advertisement, which was as confi- 
dent and .convincing as usual, but directly beneath it was another, 
that offered the same stock, up to 50,000 shares, at fifteen. “ Why 
pay twenty-five when you can buy at fifteen’?’..was the pertinent 
and disturbing question that headed the advertisement. Such a 
very simple question, but fraught with such dire possibilities. 

“Is it in any of the other papers?” asked Apworth, anx- 
iously. 

“ No,” answered Raydon, after hastily skimming the others. 

“ Merely a notice to us to step up and settle,” remarked Ap- 
worth, “and she’s begun with the paper that will do us the least 
harm.” 

“ Well?” queried Raydon. 

“ Well, I feel like a man who gets his own measure and finds he’s 
eight sizes smaller than he thought.” 

“ But we can’t afford to let go now,” argued Raydon. “ We've 
got a good thing yet.” 

“So has she,” returned Apworth. 

For half an hour they amused themselves by exchanging sar- 
castic remarks about big eyes and winsome smiles and the cash 


“ He doesn’t 


value thereof. Then the girl arrived, and they settled down to the 
serious business of playing the game out. 

The girl was accompanied by a young man, who smiled upon the 
promoters good-naturedly. ‘The girl also smiled, a little more 
sweetly than on the previous day, but her smiles were now for 
the young man. 

“ This is Tommy,” she said, proudly. 

The promoters bowed. They would have enjoyed pounding 
Tommy, but Tommy was a pretty big fellow, and it was otherwise 
inadvisable. 

“Tommy was rather foolish with his money,” she confided, “ but 
he’s pretty smart in some ways, too. The advertisement was his 
idea. He suggested that we might try it as a last resort.” 

Tommy beamed happily, but said nothing. He evidently real- 
ized that his fiancée was of much quicker wit that himself, so he 
left the conversation to her. 

“ You asked me to bring the stock,” the girl hinted. 

yes,” returned <Apworth, trying to speak carelessly. 
“ We've been thinking over what you said yesterday, and it seems 
too bad for you to have your money tied up at a time when it 
interferes with your personal plans, so we've decided to take it 
off your hands at the price you paid for it.” 

“ But the present price is twenty-five,” urged the girl, her eyes 
opening so wide in surprise that Raydon was tempted to ery out, 
“ Don’t do that!’”” He remembered how it had affected him the day 
before. 

“Of course,” admitted Apworth; “but we're doing this as a 
mere accommodation—just to help you out.” 

“ But the price is twenty-five,” said the girl again. 

“Oh, well, we'll give you fifteen,” conceded Apworth, magnani- 
mously. “ That’s what you offer it for in your advertisement.” 

“ But the price is twenty-five,” repeated the girl. “ You say so 
yourself.” And she pointed to the paper lying on the desk. 

It was awkward to be confronted with that big, black statement 
of the value of King Midas. Apworth looked at Raydon, but 
Raydon could suggest nothing, so he raised the price to twenty. 
“ You offered it to us for that yesterday,” he urged. 

“ But that was yesterday,” replied the girl. “I don’t know any- 
thing about it myself, but I’m willing to take your word for it 
that it’s worth twenty-five.” 

“Oh, quit!” put in Raydon. 

“ You’d better take what we offer,” advised Apworth. 
never be able to sell to any one else.” 

“ We've only tried one paper,” remarked Tommy, “ and we didn’t 
really expect very much from that. When our advertisement ap- 
pears in the others to-morrow—” 

“ Twenty-five it is,” interrupted Apworth, 
“ We've got to get that stock off the market. 
check ?” 

“ Shall we take a check, Tommy?” asked the girl. 

“If certified,’ said Tommy. He certainly was not a fool’ in 
all things. 

“What name?” asked Apworth, picking up a pen and looking 
at Tommy. 

“It’s hers,” said Tommy, indicating the girl. “My wedding 
present to her.” 

“Aren’t you glad I was thoughtful enough to leave my card?” 
inquired the girl. 

here was no reply to this. Apworth made out and signed the 
check, and Raydon took it to the bank, had it certified, and 
brought it back. 

“Thank you so much,” said the girl. 
will you?” 

“ Forget what?” they asked. 

“That it’s dangerous to get between a woman and a wedding,” 
she answered. 


We're feeling mean enough now.” 
“ You'll 


in desperation. 
Will you take a 


“And you won't forget, 


AUTOMOBILE FIRE-ENGINES. IN 


1901 was a benzine car, 10 horse-power, and was fitted with 

first-aid material and with places for four firemen. The 
second trial was made with an American car of 7 horse - power 
for the use of the chief officers, and with a car for four 
firemen, which was at first used as a first-aid car, but was then re- 
built into an engine by using the motor of the car when not run- 
ning for pumping purposes. 

In 1905 the fire brigade bought a car of Italian make, 
and fitted it with a piston pump with a delivery of 790 quarts of 
water, and driven by the motor of the car when not running. 
These first trials were satisfactory, but their continuance showed 
that some most important changes would have to be made so as 
to get a perfect working of the ‘engine. 

In 1906 the Milan department bought two large automobiles, 
made in Milan. These two 18 and 24 horse-power cars were in- 
tended for carrying the men to fires, but the system was of little 
value, as the crews arrived so far ahead of the horse engines that 
they had to remain idle for some time until the slower apparatus 
arrived. For this reason on one of the cars a small pump was 
fixed, worked by the motor when the car was not running. An 
Italian-made pump was built especially for this service so as to fill 
the smallest space, which, being a piston pump, it delivered the 
water as high as an ordinary fire-engine. 

The maximum velocity of this car on a plain is forty-four miles 
per hour, although, as a rule, it runs generally at thirty-seven 
miles, with a cargo of four men, one officer, and choufieun, together 
with hose and first-aid material. 


Te first automobile fire-engine tried in Milan in the year 
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The Milan fire brigade has also experimented recently with a 
steam automobile pumping-engine bought recently from a firm in 
Saxony. The chassis, a U-shaped frame, resting on springs at- 
tached to the axles, carries the boiler, the motor, and the mechan- 
isms for the propulsion of the car, and for the pump. The rear 
wheels of the engine have a diameter of three feet. The front 
wheels have solid India-rubber tires, while the large wheels have 
double solid tires. 

A special friction differential apparatus allows one wheel to go 
forward and the other to work backwards, to be guided in places 
where the streets have sharp curves. The motor propulsion of 
both the pump and the car has two cylinders, with the so-called 
Stephenson disposition. The pump is a _ two-cylinder machine. 
The fuel can be either coal or petroleum; but petroleum is found 
much more convenient, as the stoker only turns the tap on and 
the flame is immediately working. The feeding of the boiler can 
be effected in three ways—by the injector, by a hand-pump, and by 
a special steam-pump. There are two water-tanks—a small one 
on the rear of the engine next to the boiler, and a larger one under 
the seat of the chauffeur. 

Five firemen and a stoker can be accommodated on the car. 
which, so laden, can run at a mean speed of fifteen and one-half 
miles per hour, although on a smooth road, and with no obstacles 
in the way of other traffic, it has run easily at the rate of twenty- 
two miles. Experiments have shown that the car can deliver 
950 quarts of water per minute at a sufficient height. The ma- 
chine, when running, requires 30 horse-power, and the pump 25 
horse-power. 


PIETY, PASSION, AND SODA-WATER SNAG 


R. HENRY ARTHUR JONES holds a rather singular posi- 
tion among contemporary dramatists—on the English- 
speaking stage, that is to say: he is always, in his plays, 
on the side of the angels. Mr. Howells, in a _ recent 
North American Review study of the Englishman’s works, 

speaks of the quality which | mean as his “ fealty to the eternal 
virtues *"—that true and abiding sense of ethical values which in- 
forms almost all of the ascending series of varicusly brilliant, 
but always able and effective, serics of dramas which Mr. Jones has 
bestowed upon the 

English stage. Mr. 


By 


plores him not to betray her to her husband, but he tells her that 
he must, if questioned, tell the truth. Yet she succeeds in so 
arousing his sense of pity that, when the question is put to him 
by Nuneham, he lies to save her; whereupon Christabel, awakened 
to a full sense of her wrong and all its implications, herself 
confesses to her husband. He, ehout to leave England upon busi- 
ness for many years, pardons her, but commits their young 
daughter to the care of his father-in-law, who is also his “ dear 
familiar friend.” The playwright has not, one must say, contrived 

to build a very potent 

or moving drama out 


. of all this—as drama, 


Howells elsewhere 
speaks ot this particu- 
lar possession of these 
plays as their “ap- 
peal to the reader's 
sense of justice, and : 
to those statutes of 
righteousness which 
no suffering and no 
repentance can enable 
error to escape.” To 
fail to reeognize this 
element in the work of 
Mr. Jones is to miss 
its cardinal signifi- 
eance. It is very con- 
spicuously evident in 
his newest play, * The 
Evangelist.” now at 
the Knickerbocker 
‘Theatre. This drama 
is nothing if not 
ethically militant 
in motive in 
effect. Sylvanus 
Rebbings, a_ revival- 
ist of the type 
whom the orthodox 
dispose of as “ sensa- 
tional.” has come to 
Trentistown, an Eng- 
lish manufacturing 
centre, at the request 
of Nir James Nune- 
ham, rich = and 
powerful ironmaster, 
whose workmen have 
threatened to strike. 
Mr. Rebbings, whose 
method of saving 
souls trembles midway 
between that of the 
late Mr. Moody and 
that of the Reverend 
“ Billy” Sunday of 
current celebrity, in- 
troduces his system 
among the disaffected ‘ 


, indeed, it is by far 
a the least satisfying 
7 thing that Mr. Jones, 
of: recent years, has 
produced; as a piece 
of. dramatic art it is 
not to be mentioned 
in the same _ breath 
with “The Hypo- 
crites,? or * Mrs. 
Dane's Defence,” or 
“The Whitewashing 
of Julia.” But as a 
satire upon certain 
religious types, pre- 
possessions, and 
ideals, it is as ex- 
quisite as it is pene- 
trating, delicate, and 
true: wish there 
were space here in 
which to celebrate its 
excellences in this 
sort,. but this brief 
praise must _ suffice. 
If a play could com- 
pletely prevail solely 
by means of perfec- 
tion of satire and 
soundness of ethical 
motive, “The Evan- 
gelist” would alto- 
gether persuade. 

Of the acting only 
a word may be said 
—chielly for the sake 
of praising the ad- 
mirably tone and 
sincere and _ tender 
Nylvanus Rebbings of 
Mr. Howard Kyle, 
the delightfully vigor- 
eus and magnetic 
Richard Fyson (the 
father-in-law) of Mr. 
Charles Fulton, and 
the delicious Ben 


laborers, and the poor 
and outeast of Tren- 
tistown. with brilliant 
success, and, incident- 
ally, to the horrified 
disapproval of the 
excellent and orthodox ecclesiastics who dominate the religious 
life of the neighborhood, and who are unable to appreciate either 
the relevancy or the spiritual potency of the allegorical living pic- 
tures and homespun oratory of the egregious and beloved Mr. Reb- 
bings. Philip Nuneham, the son and partner of Sir James, pos- 
sesses a comely and not too loving wife, who. it is disclosed early 
in the play, has been unfaithful to her marriage vows in the com- 
pany of one Rex Allen, a youthful and romantic physician. Her 
misdemeanor was committed during a surreptitious visit to South- 
ampton, where she met with a carriage accident and was assisted 
by Mr. Rebbings, who inconveniently recognizes her upon his ar- 
rival at Trentistown House. The unfortunate lady, Christabel, im- 


Howard Kyle (‘Sylvanus Rebbings”), centre, Conway Tearle (‘Rex Allen”), and 
Dorothy Thomas (“ Christabel Nuneham”), in “ The Evangelist,” at the Knickerbocker 


Possiter of Fred 
Thorne. The cast, in- 
deed, is uniformly ex- 
cellent, save for a 
single exception—the 
Christabel Nuneham 
of Miss Dorothy Thomas, an impersonation which one is com- 
pelled to characterize, in justice to the conception of the dramatist, 
as inept and inexpert almost beyond credibility. 


Since the days of “ The Dancing Girl,” Miss Virginia Harned 
has done nothing so admirable, so convincingly human, as her 
portrayal of Tolstoi’s unhappy Anna Karenina. A French drama- 
tization of the powerful ~novel has been produced with distin- 
guished success in Paris, and it is in an adaptation from this 
version that Miss Harned appears at the Majestic Theatre, after 
a brief engagement at another New York playhouse. The réle 
of the ill-fated Russian is one in which pride, grief, loss of estate, 
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Lew Fields (‘*Henry Schniff”) and Connie Ediss (“ Mrs. 
Schniff’) in the famous Soda-water Scene in “The Girl 
Behind the Counter,” at the Herald Square 


and impulsive self-destruction provide the actress with a range 
of emotions demanding the utmost intelligence in order that it 
be not played tear-drenched and maudlin, And it is with rare 
appreciation of the values of these emotions that Miss Harned 
plays. In the second scene of the second act, in which Alexis 
Aarenin charges his wife with faithlessness, tricking her into 
belief that the man she loves but has repulsed has heen killed in a 
steeplechase, Miss Harned dominates stage and audience with un- 
mistakable power. Her furious arraignment of Karenin for his 
arrogance and self-love and cruelty is superb. In the fourth act, 
in which inna surreptitiously visits Karénin’s home to see her 
child, she again demonstrates her skilful understanding of the 
part, and it is a welcome; relief from the tension of her over- 
mastering sorrow when ‘the curtain falls. As Alexis Karenin, 
John Mason clothes the part with detestable truthfulness, and 
again shows how good an actor he can be. Of the other members of 
the east the only one who rises perceptibly is Albert Grau in the 
very small réle of NStiva, the brother of Anna, 

Robert Warwick, as Vronsky, Anna’s..tover, is 


Flora Juliet Bowley (**Sylvia Randolph”) and Robert Edeson 
(“Duncan Irving”) in a Scene in the Second Act of “ Class- 
mates,” the West Point drama now playing at the Hudson 


) 

re<cujagy his rival from imminent death and forcing him to confess 
his worthiness? The answer is yes if we are to accept the 
conclusion of “ Classmates,” in which Mr. Robert Edeson is star- 
ring at the Hudson Theatre. And possibly the answer is correct. 
In these advanced days of light and learning, Dan Cupid no 
longer rules affairs of the heart. A goddess now presides, not 
unlike Justice equipped with sword and seales, but superior to 
Justice in that she is an open-eyed young person, calm, clear- 
eyed, accurate in observation, and bestowing the affections upon 
him who has most fairly earned them. 

A startling theory, truly, to certain old fogies who have so long 
believed that instinct rather than cold reason guides the love of 
women. That it is in sympathy with the spirit of the times is 
evidenced by the rapturous applause with which the women in 
every part of the hcuse follow the winning advance of the valiant 
wooer. The authors of the play, Miss Margaret Turnbull and 

(Continued on page 1538.) 


too careful and conscious to be convincing. 

The task of condensing Tolstoi’s novel to the 
exacting limits of a play is readily understood, 
and it has been necessary, therefore, to take. a 
certain license with the text of the author. 
Very few dramatizations of novels are satis- 
fying when compared with the work from which 
they spring, so, while much of the spirit of the 
novel has been retained in this instance, the play 
is better when one views it, if he can, as a new 
freation rather than as the staging of the events 
ina tremendously moving book. In the story. 
the wretchedness of Anna as she marks the 
gradual failure of her heart-hold upon Vronsky, 
with Whom she has fled from St. Petersburg to 
Venice, is impressive in its appea!; in the stage 
Version there is a regrettable abruptness in its 
evolution, and it is here that the limits of 
dramatization are most apparent. 

The manner of Anna’s suicide on the tracks 
of the Nijni Railroad is accomplished with 
skilful stagecraft. Anna rushes down a path- 
Way to the tracks, and a moment later the train 
dashes by. but only the tops of the cars, with 
the lights flashing: through the ventilators and 
the red toil-lamps of the last car speeding by, 
‘re visible to the audience over the crest of the 


embankment. The illusion is astonishingly real. 


_ a strong man of dogged persistence and 
4 Keen sense of honor win the love of a girl by 
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Virginia Harned as “ Anna” (right) and John Mason as “ Karenin,” 
in the Fourth Act of 


“Anna Karenina,” at the Majestic 
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CARAN D’ACHE 
GIVES PARIS 
A NEW TOY 


_Caran d’Ache bevan to 
design these comic crea. 
tures as a relief froim idle 
ness when his doctors for. 
bade him to work with per 
and ink because his eyes were 
exhausted. He carved them 
first to amuse a few children: 
then suddenly awoke to find a 
new fame and the probability 
of a tidy fortune in his nove! 
idea. Besides the exagzerated 
dogs, griffons, etc., the artist 
has done a series of hunting 
sets representing Kaiser Wil. 
helm, King Edward, th 
Kings of Spain and Portugal, 
slaughtering game with great 
zeal and characteristic pose. 


P%: 2 has a new toy. It T is a curious fact 7 
is the work of one of | 
her best-known carica- 
turists, Caran d’Ache. Pri- 
marily it is an animal, but 
in its development it has be- 
come more wild, weird, and 
woolly than the Cheshire Cat. 
Although intended  origi- 
nally as mere toys for chil. 
dren, the curious birds and 
beasts of the forest invented 
by the artist have been adopt- 
ed by grown persons, and it is 
no uncommon thing to see 
fashionably dressed women in 
the streets of Paris carrying 
these grotesque fauna. The 
animals whose pictures are 
shown on this page include - 
the more famous members of He is now engaged ona group 
the artists’ menagerie. They showing a certain Great One 


cost from sixty cents to $1 20. King Edward of England bagging Pheasants exterminating a grizzly-bear. 
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King Alfonso of Spain creeping up on two Deer 


King Carlos of Portugal after Mountain-Sheep 


| 
ee The Kaiser in pursuit of the Boar 
| 
| ‘ | 
ee ‘The Czar of Russia on a Bear-Hunt 
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DEDICATING 


THE McKINLEY MEMORIAL AT CANTON 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT EULOGIZING 


M‘°KINLEY IN HIS SPEECH 


THE MONUMENT, WITH THE STATUE OF M*KINLEY ON THE STEPS 


DUKING THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES IN FRONT OF IT, AFTER THE UNVEILING 


The Adolescence of the Dollar 
By R. Holt-Lomax 


Tue dollar took some rounding.’ Nor did 
it formerly ring true, but, much alive, sim- 
ply gave a bleat or bellow. Cattle, among 
country folk, at one time constituted the 
dollar, while primitive man generally made 
use of any article ‘sufficiently abundant for 
the standard payment of all merchandise. 

Thus, in ancient Greece, a large bronze 
tripod had the value of a dozen oxen. A 
good hard-working woman, on the other 
hand, was given in exchange for only four 
such beasts. What a girl who shirked her 
work was worth, we are not told. A kettle 
was, however, a safe asset, that could be 
exchanged for .a cow. Certain articles, 
again, had no fixed price, one sort of shield 
being valued at a hundred oxen, while 
others went for nine. Police-court fines 
were also satisfied in living currency, sheep 
or oxen, up to thirty as the limit, repre- 
senting penalties’ according to the gravity 
of the offence. 

When metal took the place of money, the 
dollar elung to its traditions, and coins 
were still called. after live stock. Thus, 
“ pecunia,” applied to metal money, derived 
its ovigin from “pecus” (cattle). From 
the eustom of counting heads of cattle came 
the present designation of a sum in cash— 
capital, or “ capita” (heads). In Sanscrit, 
roupa (herd, flock) made roupya, or the 
Indian rupee. While ingots of electrum, or 
admixture of gold and silver, when first in 
xe as money, bore the impress of an ox or 
CON’, 

‘urious have been the shifts of man 
thvough lack of a fixed money standard. 
In ancient Sparta, for example, they trun- 
dled their dollars in the form of solid chari- 
ot.. Tmagine such a practice, when, instead 
0! cheeks, buyers found themselves com- 
ited to the cumbersome delivery of these 
lv vy metal vehicles. Freight charges 
mest, indeed, have been considerable. 
\\ vile, as a matter of fact, the system would 
olige the business man to start his own 
bo ik-garage. 

‘ot clumsy, but too fragile, were the 
s) ils in use as money by the negroes of 
A'viea, and throughout ancient. Asia, where 
the natives, taken by its beauty, gave the 


shell a money value. Here, too, it would 
be interesting to see how Wall Street bulls 
and bears would relish payment of their 
“ differences” in cockle-shells that might 
prove even more elusive than the dollar. 

Tin slugs in the shape of hatchets passed 
current once in Mexico. Ingots in the form 
of a chain link found a similar use in Siam, 
Burmah, and the Shan States on the Chi- 
nese frontier. Gold chains in medieval 
Europe served as ready cash to men, who 
snapped from them a portion they had 
weighed and judged sufficient for the mo- 
ment. Turenne, in the siege of Breda, had 
his silver plate cut up into bits and his 
crown engraven on each fragment as a 
guarantee of weight and value. 

The symbol of his toil and his wants, the 
dollar has been made by man to take the 
shape in metal of whatever he esteems the 
most or holds of first importance. The 
-warlike spirit of the ancient Samurai in 
old Japan was responsible, no doubt, for 
the swords and daggers into which were 
wrought the pieces of bronze in use as 
currency. The same rule in Java and 
among the ancient Phenicians accounts for 
the fish-shaped ingot, which corresponded to 
the dollar. Again, impelled by a like sen- 
timent, the pastoral people of the East 
chose naturally enough the ox. 

The dollar has 
times.. The lack of a fixed standard value, 
even after minted money had come into 
use, gave rise to much abuse, to difficulties 
of exchange, and misunderstandings in bar- 
gaining. More than anything,- mathematics 
has contributed toward the present symbol 
of a common value. But even to-day the 
dollar is adolescent; as, though the best 
adjustment man has made, it still requires 
a nicer one. A pity that, for instance, the 
establishment of a “ dollaranto,” or a uni- 
versal coinage, should present so many dif- 
ficulties. While, as to Adam Smith’s idea 
of a labor standard in the place of money— 
that hovers like a phantom possibility. 


When She Begun 


“How long has your mother kept board- 
ers, my little man?” 
“ Ever since she stopped being a lady.” 
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indeed seen troublous . 


The First Day of School 


(Continued from page 1525.) 


always liked the bad boys best. She's going 
to be married, anyway, and quit teaching. 
And then—gee, but you hate women—she 
kisses vou good-by. Dang ‘em, they don't 
know how fellers want to be treated. But 
she’s all right! Yessir. 

Then she reads the list of promotions. 
And when she passes over “ R ”—that’s your 
initial—and doesn’t mention you, you get 
awful mad. Why did she kiss you, just 
like a baby, if she was going to keep you 
back? And you try hard to grin, as though 
you didn’t care. But it’s pretty tough, with 
all the gang laughing at you, and holding up 
one finger for shame. You're blame glad 
teacher's going to get married. She's mean! 
Yessir! 

What’s that? The list for double promo- 
tion? And you're the first on the roll? 
Hurray! Your chest swells out. You look 
kind of scornfully at the poor fellers that 
only went up one grade. Teacher is all 
right. That is, for a woman. And you 
file triumphantly to your new room, and 
pick out your new books, and a desk— 
honest and true—with a /ift-up top. And 
then you just itch to get home and tell Ma 
and Pa about it. And finally, because 
school only lasts an hour or so the first 
day, you get out. You start for home. 

But there are those fellers that you've 
got to fight in Bartlett Field. Henny and 
Hans and Dwight remind you of them, al- 
though both you and your foes have forgot- 
ten the battle that is due your friends’ sense 
of your honor. And you get licked. Then, 
when you go home, Ma knows you've been 
fighting. On the very first day of school, 
too, young man. You just wait till your 
Pa gets home! But Pa, when he isn’t eat- 
ing breakfast, he’s a pretty good feller. 
Double promotion, eh? Well, you can’t 
whip a son that does that. Pretty bright 
boy, Ma; how about it? And Ma admits 
that you have inherited some of your ma- 
ternal grandfather’s brains. 

And the goats? They're outside, waiting 
for a certain boy, mentioning no names as 
before. if he cares to drive them. Wow! 
School ain’t so bad, is it? Hey, Henny, 
Hans! 
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THIS IS THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH TIIAT HAS APPEARED OF MISS ELLEN TERRY, TOGETHER WITH HER HUSBAND, MR. JAMES CAREW, TO 
WHOM SHE WAS RECENTLY MARRIED. MISS TERRY AND MR. CAREW ARE PLAYING TOGETHER IN LONDON, IN “ CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S 
CONVERSION,” MISS TERRY AS “ LADY CECILY WAYNFLETE,” MR. CAREW AS “ CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND.” THE PHOTOGRAPIL WAS TAKEN 


IN MISS TERRY’S DRESSING-ROOM. THE ACTRESS’S FIRST HUSBAND WAS THE PAINTER WATTS 


THE KING OF SPAIN AS A YACHTSMAN 


KING ALFONSO XIIL, WHO ENTERED HIS SONDERKLASSE RACER IN THE RECENT REGATTA AT SAN SEBASTIAN, EXAMINING THE 
ENTRANTS 
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Wages and the Price of Food 
—a Statement of Fact 


Tue annual investigation of the Bureau 
of Labor into wages and the retail prices of 
food, the report on which has just been 
placed in the hands of the printer, shows 
that in the principal. manufacturing and 
mechanical industries of the country average 
wages per hour in 1906 were 4.5 per cent. 
higher than in 1905, the regular hours of 
labor per Week were 0.5 per cent. lower, and 
the number of employees in the establish- 
ments investigated was 7 per cent. greater. 
The average full-time weekly earnings per 
employee in 1906 were 3.9 per cent. greater 
than in 1905. 

During 1906 wages were increased gener- 
ally in nearly all industries, forty of the 
forty-one industries covered by the investi- 
gation showing some increase. The greatest 
increase was in the manufacture of cotton 
goods, where the average wages per hour in 
1906 were 11.2 per cent. higher than in 
1905. In the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus and supplies the increase was 
10.1 per cent. In street and sewer work 
done by contract the inerease was 8.7 per 
eent.; in iron and steel, Bessemer convert- 
ing. 5.o per cent., and in the manufacture 
of cigars, 8.4 per cent. In the manufacture 
of bar-iron the inerease in wages per hour 
was 0.) per cent., and in the building trades 
6.1 per cent. Briefly stated, 2 industries 
showed an inerease in hourly wages of more 
than 10 per eent., 7 industries an increase 
of 5 per cent., but less than 10 per cent., 
and 3i industries an increase of less than 
» per cent. In one industry—paper and 
weet pulp—there was a decrease of 1.1 per 
cent. 

The fact should be borne in mind that 
these figures apply only to wage-workers in 
maniiiacturing and mechanical industries, 
and <« not show conditions so far as 
salari:| employees are concerned—the story 
ps this case would be a far less encouraging 

_ The vetail priees of food, weighted aceord- 
ing to consumption in representative work- 
ing-m's families, were 2.9 per cent. higher 
In I than in 1905. As the advance in 
Wages per hour from 1905 to 1906 was 
Breatey than the advance in the retail prices 
of fool. the purchasing power of an hour’s 


ABBOTT'S 


wages, as measured by food, was greater in 
1906 than in the preceding year. In 1906 
the purchasing power of an hour’s wages as 
expended for food was 1.4 per cent. greater 
than ‘in 1905, and the purchasing power of 
a full week’s wages was 1 per cent. greater 
in 1906 than in 1905; or, in other words, 
an hour’s wages in 1906 in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries of the 
United States would purchase 1.4 per cent. 
more food than an hour’s wages in 1905, 
and a full week’s wages in 1906 would 
purchase 1 per cent. more food than a full 
week’s wages in 1905. 

The price of food was higher in every 
month of 1906 than in the corresponding 
month of 1905. The increase over the cor- 
responding wonth of the preceding year, 
which in February, 1906, was only 0.4 per 
cent., grew steadily greater throughout the 
year, the price in December, 1906, being 5.1 
per cent. above that of the preceding De- 
cember. The price in December, 1906, was 
4.8 per cent. higher than the average for the 
year 1906, which year showed a_ higher 
average than any other year during the 
seventeen years, 1890 to 1906, coveréd by 
the investigation of the Bureau of Labor. 

The increase in prices in 1906 over 1905 
applied, in unequal degree, to 25 of the 30 
articles included in the investigation. The 
articles which showed the greatest advance 
in prices are lard, 9.8 per cent.; evaporated 
apples. 9.1 per cent.; fresh pork, 8.8 per 
cent.; dry-or pickled pork, 8.7 per cent.; 
bacon, 8.4 per cent.; ham, 7.3 per cent.; 
while the advance in fresh fish and mutton 
exceeded 5 per cent. 

As compared with the average for the ten- 
year period, 1890 to 1899, the average wages 
per hour in 1906 were 24.2 per cent. higher, 
the number of employees in the establish- 
ments investigat was 42.9 per cent. 
greater. and the average hours of labor per 
week were 4.6 per cent. lower. The average 
earnings per employee per full week in 
1906 were 18.5 per cent. higher than the 
average earnings per full week during the 
ten years, 1890 to 1899. 

The retail price of the principal articles 
of food, weighted according to family con- 


sumption of the various articles, was 15.7 
per cent. higher in 1906 than the average 
price for the ten years, 1890 to 1899. 


A PERFECT MILK SUPPLY 
should bear a guaranty of purity. The name “ Borpen ™ guar: 
antees purity in milk products. Borpen’s Preriess BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK (unsweetened) is prepared where cleanliness 
and purity reign supreme. Use it in all recipes calling for milk 
or cream. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. 4%. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*.« i 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TAKE THEM OUT 


Or Feed Them Food They Can Study On. 


When a student begins to break down from 
lack of the right kind of food there are only two 
things to do: either take him out of sehool, or feed 
him properly on food that will rebuild the brain 
and nerve cells. That food.is Grape-Nuts. 

A boy writes from Jamestown, N. Y., saying: 
“A short time ago I got into a bad condition from 
overstudy, but Mother having heard about Gra 
Nuts food began to feed me on it. It satisfied 
my hunger better than any other food, and the 
results were marvelous. I got fleshy like a good 
fellow. My usual mprning headaches disappeared, 
and I found I could study for a long period without 
— the effects of it. 

““My face was pale and thin, but is now round, 
and has considerable color. After I had been 
using Grape-Nuts for about two months I felt 
like a new boy altogether. I have gained greatly 
in strength as, well as flesh, and it is a pleasure to 
study, now that I am not bothered with my head. 
I passed all of my examinations with a reasonably 
good percentage, extra good in some of them, and 
it is Grape-Nuts that has saved me from a year’s 
delay in entering college. 

“Father and mother have both been improved 
by the use of Grape-Nuts. Mother was troubled 
with sleepless nights, and got very thin, and looked 
careworn. She has gained her normal strength, 
and looks and sleeps well nights.” ‘There's a 
=u ll Read “ Road to Wellville,” in 
PKgs. 


BITTERS 


Makes the best cocktail. A delightfab aromatic 

for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 

spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 

afier meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
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CLEARING FOR ACTION 


(Continued from page 1518.) 

castle also; all which is practically exemplitied by the laws of 
motion communicated from one body to another; and as the 
master swore, so did the boatswain swear, and the boatswain’s 
mate, and the captain of the forecastle, aad all the men.” An 
entertaining practical use of this transmission of energy was made 
by an acquaintance of min@ in China. Going to bed one night, 
he found himself annoyed by a mosquito within the net. He 
got up, provided himself with the necessities for his own com- 
fort during the period of discomfort which he projected for 
others, and called the servant whose business it was to have ex- 
pelled the imtruder. Him he sent in search of the man next 
above him, him in turn for another, and so on until he reached the 
head of the domestic hierarchy. When the whole body was assem- 
bled, he told them that they were summoned to receive the in- 
formation that “one piece mosquito” was in his net, owing to 
the neglect of*pointing to the offender. This done, they were 
dismissed, in calm assurance that in future no mosquito would 
“get away” with his night’s rest, and that the desirable castiga- 
tion of the offender might be intrusted to his outraged com- 
panions. 

After the gale subsided, the /ocahontas proceeded for the 
rendezvous, and just before reaching it fell in with a coal-schooner. 
Though a good fighting-ship. she carried only sixty-three tons of 
coal, anthracite; for that alone we then used to burn. The amount 
seems too absurd for belief, and it constituted a very serious em- 
barrassment on such duty as that of the South Carolina and 
Georgia coasts. To economize, so as to remain as long as possible 
away from the base at Port Royal, and yet have the ship ready 
for speedy movement, was a difficult problem; indeed, insoluble. 
We used to meet it by keeping fires so low, when lying inside the 
blockaded rivers, that we could not move promptiy. This was a 
choice between evils, which the event justified, but which might 
have been awkward had the Confederates ever madc a determined 
attempt at boarding with largely superior force in several steamers, 
as happened at Galveston, and once even by pulling boats in a 
Georgia river. Under steam, the battery could be handled; an- 
chored, an enemy could avoid it. With this poor “coal endur- 
ance,” as the modern expression has it, the captain decided to fill 
up as he could. We therefore took the schooner in tow, and were 
transferring from her, when the sound of cannonading was heard. 
Evidently the attack had begun, and it was incumbent to get in, 


not only on general principles, but fur the captain’s own reputa- 
tion; for although in service he was too well known to be doubte:, 
the outside world would see only that he was a South-Carolinia::. 
It was recognition .of this, I doubt not, that led Admiral Dupon., 
when we passed the flag-ship after the action, to hail alou:. 
“Captain Drayton, I knew you would be here”; a public expre..- 
sion of official confidence. We were late, however, as it was: 
probably because our short coal-supply had compelled economic: | 
steaming, though as to this my memory is uncertain. The Poc:- 
hontas passed the batteries after the main attack, in column 0. 
an elliptical course, had ceased, but before the werks had bee 
abandoned; and being alone we received proportionate attention 
for the few moments of passage. The enemy's fire was “ goc| 
line, but high,” our mainmast was irreparably wounded, but the 
hull and crew escaped. | 

After the action there followed the usual scene of jollification. 
The transports had remained outside, and now steamed up, bans 
playing, troops hurrabing, and with the general expenditure of wind 
from vocal organs which seems the necessary concomitant of sut)h 
occasions. And-here the Pocahontas again brought the Seminole to 
grief. She had anchored, but we kept under way, steaming about 
through the throng. Drayton had binoculars in hand; and, while 
himself conning the ship, was livelily interested in what was passiny 
around. I believe also that, though an accomplished officer pro- 
fessionally, he had done a good deal of staff duty; had less than the 
usual deck habit of his period. Besides, men used mostly to sails 
seemed to think steamers could get out of any scrape at any mo- 
ment. However that be, after a glance to see that the ship was 
rightly headed for a clear opening, he began gazing about throug) 
his glasses, to the right hand and to the left. He had forgotten 
the tide, and in such circumstances as ours a very few lost seconds 
does the business. When he next looked, we were sweeping down 
on the Seminole without a chance of retreat; there was nothing 
but to go ahead fast, and save the hulls at least from damage. 
Her flying jib-boom came in just behind our mairmast (we had 
only two masts): and as the current of course was setting us 
down steadily, the topping-lifts of our huge boom mainsail caught 
her jib-boom. Down came one of the big blocks from our mast- 
head, narrowly missing the captain’s head, while we took out of her 
all the headbooms as far as the bowsprit cap, leaving them 
dragging in helpless confusion by her side. After that we 
anchored. 


THE SEASON’S PLAYS 


(Continued from page 1533.) 
William C. de Mille, are to be congratulated upon their success in 
showing all worthy strong young men exactly how to win The 
Girl. 

The first act, revealing the West Point cadets in camp in August, 
savors much of the late unhappy “ boys of Company B.” It is 
full of uniforms. Gentle Southern girls stroll away from the 
ballroom into the camp, and, quite at ease among the tents, 
hearken unchaperoned to the voice cf love. Plebes are hazed 
almost in the presence of officers. The wicked suitor takes the 
hero’s father inte his tent and makes him stupidly drunk, but is 
punished by the hero, who strikes him on the eye with such ex- 
quisite accuracy that coma and temporary blindness ensue, 

All the cadets concerned in the fracas are dismissed from West 
Point. The heroine, deceived by the plausible lies of the wicked 
suitor,* allows her sympathy to blossom into an engagement of 
marriage. He goes to South America on an engineering expedi- 
tion, and is lost near the head waters of the Amazon. ; 

Hero Edeson and his classmates go to rescue the cad, and firid 
him wandering in the jungle, starved and very near to death. Hero 
Edeson has but one drink of brandy left in his flask, and he fights 
off his dear friend in order that he may bestow the life-giving 
draught upon his wretched rival. Hero Edeson inflates his mili- 
tant chest, flexes his mighty arms, upholds the wabbly rascal, and 
cries: “I «will save you! You shall return and tell her you have 
lied!” Ladies everywhere sigh, smile in sympathy, and clap their 
hands in fervid encouragement. 

Then home to New York, where hero forces cad to confess to 
the girl that he has lied to her in defaming hero. She spurns 
him. But does she spurn hero? She thinks she might—perhaps— 
repel him; but he gathers her in those mighty arms against that 
militant chest, sums up his case briefly but vividly, and gets judg- 
ment in full for the plaintiff. 

A rousing play. Let us forget mere naturalism and revel in 
its thrills. 


Extravaganza demands extravagant characterization, so, in this 
mood, and withal truthfully, it may be said that more of real 
amusement and laughter is to be derived from Lew Fields’s new 
production, “ The Girl Behind the Counter,” at the Herald Square 
Theatre, than from any other musical comedy New York has heard 
in years. Although it is the elaborate bit of nonsense every one 
expects when Mr. Lewfields comes to town, there are several incidents 
in it which are actually new—and anything new in musical comedy 
deserves a monument! Mr. Fields is more droll than he has ever 
been before, and the interested observer may detect here and there 
in his work the tracing of a line which he is drawing between 
comedy and horse-play. Ever since his burlesque upon Dave 
Warfield in “The Musie Master” the line has been growing in 
distinctness—but this is abandoning the pathway of a musical- 


> 


comedy review and side-stepping into seriousness. Two of the 
scenes in “ The (iirl Behind the Counter” are likely long to re- 
main memorable. In one Mr. Fields is in charge of a department- 
store soda-fountain, aided only by a delightful excess of ignorance 
and assurance, and in the other he as cheerfully, and with the 
same equipment, undertakes to instruct a squad of restaurant 
waiters in their duties. These two scenes would have saved the 
performance if the rest of it had been abominably bad. As it is, 
they merely outshine the others. 

The proverb concerning the cooks and the broth is admirably 
controverted, as the programme charges eight persons with re- 
sponsibitity for book, music, lyrics, adaptation, reconstruction, pro- 
duction, and ‘scenery, with the adept hand of Edgar Smith over 
it all. There is something of plot in it, too, and this deals with 
the efforts of the suddenly rich Henry Schniff (Mr. Fields, of 
course) to circumvent the determination of his recently acquired 
wife to spend his money, “ jimmy” her way into society, and 


marry her daughter to a title. It is quite a “ problem play,” 


with the problem all on the devoted shoulders of r Schniff, but 
as he staggers beneath it in the last act he is duly informed that 
the inheritance he thought was his is to pass to some one else. 
So the best-laid plans of Mrs. Schniff go decidedly wrong; but as 
the final curtain is rung down they embrace in peace, while the 
shapely, pulchritudinous members of the company arrange them- 
selves as a background-and sing appropriately. Just here some- 
thing more must be said about the feminine pulchritude in the 
production. It is several notches above the usual delectable Fields 
standard, and the clothes which adorn it are well worth the de- 
tailed announcement of,“ furnished by” which serves as epilogue 
to the bill of the play. 

The one unfortunate feature of the performance, and it is re- 
grettable to have to chronicle it, is the work (that’s the word!) 
of Miss Connie Ediss, as Mrs. Schniff. She tries and tries and is 
not noticeably amusing at any time. It is a pity that so much was 
said about her in advance, because so much was expected. None 
save an extremely clever woman is capable of playing opposite 
Mr. Fields. 

In the other members of his company Mr. Fields has been very 
fortunate. Miss May Naudain, as Mrs. Schniff’s daughter, and 
the girl behind the counter, is pretty and sings well; Miss Louise 
Dresser, blonde and stately, has the best song of all, “ Much 
Obliged to You,” which she sings delightfully; Miss Lotta Fav'+t. 
she of the wondrous back, has another of her kissing songs |r 
the men down in front, and Martinetti, the youthfully nimlle. 
whirls and dances as of yore. Denman Maley, as an English lerd. 
is a rather too evident imitation of Joseph Coyne, but otherw:-¢ 
he is entitled to his share of the limelight. George Beban '* 
French to the tips of his fluttering fingers and is, as usual, ex:«'|: 
lent. There is no doubt of the success of the comedy. New York 
should feel duly grateful to Mr. Fields. 
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Naturalism 


Lovis JAMES, the veteran player, relates 
a story of the early days of his career, when 
he was a member of-a “ flyby night” com- 
bination doing melodrama in the small towns 
of the West. 

{he soubrette of this company possessed, 
in addition to her histrionic abilities, con- 
siderable skill as a pianist. For a long 
time the young woman had been desirous of 
affording the audiences some example of her 
musical genius, a desire that was finally 
gratified in an ingenious manner. 

One evening in Dubuque the audience was 
somewhat surprised, at the rise of the cur- 
tain, to behold a splendid grand piano placed 
at the foot of a huge mountain, the* scene 
leing the Rockies. 

From the flies and down the steep path of 
the mountain the soubrette sped, with all 
the haste of one pursued. At the base of 
the mountain she paused for breath. Then, 
with a start, observing the instrument, she 
stopped, as if enraptured. Clasping her 
hands in eestasy, the soubrette delivered her- 
self of the following lines: 


“The fiendish savages have killed my - 


parents and my only brother; they have 
burned our cottage and stolen our cattle; 
but, Heaven be praised, they have spared 
my piano. Music shall be my consolation. 
And now, ladies and gentlemen, with your 
kind permission I shall render that beauti- 
ful selection entitled, ‘The Maiden’s 
Prayer.’ 


The Turning Trees 


Tue sere leaves are falling, 
We see at first blush 

Dame Nature, discarding, 
Has drawn to a flush. 


Highly Suspicious 

“Ir is a rule, to which good lawyers 
usually adhere,” says a Thiladelphia at- 
torney, “ never to tell more than one knows. 
There was an instance in England, not many 
years ago, wherein a lawyer carried the rule 
to the extreme. 

“One of the agents in a Midland Revision 
Court objected to a person whose name was 
on the register on the ground that he- was 
dead. The revision attorney declined to ac- 
cept the assurance, however, and demanded 
conclusive testimony on the point. 

“The agent on the other side arose and 
gave corroborative evidence as to the de- 
cease of the man in question. 

“* But, sir, how do you know the man’s 
dead?’ demanded the. barrister. 

“* Well,” was the reply, ‘I don’t know. 
It’s very difficult to prove.’ 

“* As T suspected,’ returned the barrister. 
‘You don’t know whether he’s dead or not.’ 

“Whereupon the witness coolly continyed: 
‘T was saying, sir, that I don’t know 
whether he is dead or not; but I do know 
this: they buried him about a month ago 
suspicion,’ 


Superstitious 


7 rINE you thirteen dollars.” 
“Make it thirteen and costs, judge; 
thirteen is an unlucky number.” 


Parties and Pumps 


Tue late Francis Murphy, well known as 
* temperance advocate, had many an ad- 
venture in the course of his very useful life. 
: lle once told of a case in which a man 
ot little the better of him in an argu- 
: The man was a elubman, a generous liver, 
am lor his wine-cellar; and Mr. Mur- 
" read him a strong lecture on the drink 


But the bon vivant only smiled, shook his 
read, said: 

' Well, Mr. Murphy, I have seen many a 
pleasant party around a table, but I have 
never secn one around a pump.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


United Sates foveinment 


IS ON EVERY BOTTLE OF 


Hayner Whiskey 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


—the highest and most trustworthy guarantee that could be 
given—a positive assurance that this whiskey is absolutely 
pure, fully aged, full strength and full measure. We ship 


Direct from Distillery to YOU 


saving you all the profits of the dealers—and giving you this 
highest grade bottled in bond whiskey at the distiller’s price 


FULL QUARTS $4 20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


Send us your order—try the whiskey—money 
back if you are not satisfied. 

Goods are shipped in plain sealed case with no marks to in- 
dicate contents—and we pay the express charges, When the 
™ whiskey arrives, open one, two or all of the bottles and give it 

| @ good, fairtrial. If not perfectly satisfactory, return it at our 

expense, and your money will be promptly refunded. You don’t 

risk a cent. e stand ALL the expense if the goods do not 
please you. 


Orders for Ariz, Cal., Colo., 
Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., ORD ER 
Utah., Wash. or Wyo. must be on TOD AY 
the basis of 4 Quarts for $4 by 
Express Prepaid, or 20 and address our nearest 
for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid. Shipping Depot. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DIV. 4254 
Dayton, 0. 8t. Louls, Me. 8t. Paul, Mina. Atlanta, Gas 
151 Distillery, Troy,O. Established 1866, Capital $500,000.00 


WARNER ISTIC 
° 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and REVISED EDITION 


sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- . 
Letters cane Addon, Fly=Rods and Fly = Tackle 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


Cc di of Credit. Collections made. Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
International Cheques. Cer- By H. P. WELLS 
re it. tificates of Deposit. Author American Salmon- Fisherman 


lil d with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 met ( postage extra) 


B rown B rothers & Co., HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


BANKERS, No. 59 STREET. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital = = = = = $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = - $8,201,262.72 
OFFICERS 
1 LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President | CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 
Joun Jacos Astor, James B. Duxe, A. D. Jutrcrarp, Samuet Raga, 
Cuaries H. Henry M. FLAGLER, Joserxn Larocous, Win tHrop RuTHERFURD, 
Georce F. Baker, GUGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. Berwitnp, G. G. Haven, Levt P. Morton, Jacos H. Scurrr, 

Paut D. CRravatu, N. Janvis, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, VaALentine P. Snyper, 
Freperic CroMweéLt, acter S. JounsTon, W. G. OaKMAN, Harry Payne Wuirney. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Lavi P. MoxrTon, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvis, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, Paut D. Cravath, Jacos H. Scurrr, 


Cuaries H. ALLEN, G. G. Haven, Harry Payne Wuirtney. 


For Liquor! and 
Drug Using 


scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingh Ala. Washington, D. C.. Lexington, Mass. Reffale. N. Pittsburg, Pa.. 
let Springs, Ark. N. Capitol St. Portland. Me. hite N. ¥. 4246 Fifth Ave. 

Dwigh White Plains, N. 
San Franctee Cc w t, ill. Grand Rapida, Mich.. Fargo, N. PD. rev idence, 

Marion, Ind. 265 8. College Ave. Waukesha, W ia. 

2930 Sacramento St. Piginfleld, Ind. Omaha, Neb., Philadelphia, Pa.. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Denver, Col. Des Moines, Ix. Cor. Cass and 25th Sts. 812 N. Bread St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
West Haven, Conn. Crab Orchard, Ky. Nerth Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. Lendon, England. 
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THE BRITISH MILITARY AIR-SHIP “‘ NULLI SECUNDUS,” WHICH RECENTLY PERFORMED THE NOTEWORTHY FEAT OF FLYING TO LONDON 

FROM FARNBOROUGH, THIRTY-TWO MILES SOUTILWEST OF THE CITY, CIRCLING ABOUT THE DOME OF ST. PAUL, CROSSING THE RIVER TO 

SURREY, AND DESCENDING ON THE GROUNDS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, ALL THE WHILE UNDER PERFECT CONTROL. A SPEED OF 
TWENTY-FOUR MILES WAS ATTAINED 


TESTING THE MILITARY AIR-SHIP IN ACTUAL SERVICE 


a FILLING ONE OF THE WAR-BALLOONS WHICH HAVE BEEN PUT TO THE TEST OF PRACTICAL USE DURING THE AFFRAY AT CASABLANCA 
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LIQUEUR 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 


Sole Agents for United States. 
ob 


BITTERS 


«Celebrated 
Appetizer of 


SIEGERT’S 
The Only Genuine 
BEWARE OF 


SUBSTITUTES Jj 
Originated 1824 


é 
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WHISKEY 


First in popu- 
larity because 
first in quality. 
Sole Agents 


W. A, TAYLOR & CO. 
New York 
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The Ladies in the Trenches 
A Soldier Song of the Sulu Isles 


BY ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


Ir a lady wearin’ pantaloons is swingin’ 
wit~ a knife, 
Must I stop an’ cross-examine as ter sex? 
“ Air you -Datto Mudd, his ownself, Ma’am, 
or air you jest his wife? 
Kindly answer ‘fore I reach yer solar 
lex.” 
If a lady wearin’ britches is a-hidin’ in th’ 
ditches, 
An’ she itches fer me ears as souvenirs, 
Must I arsk before I twist ’er: “ Air you 
Miss, or air you Mister?” 
How shell a bashful man decide th’ dears? 


CHORUS, 
Ladies, if. yer wearin’ o’ yer husband’s pan- 
taloons— 
(Mercy! how you makes a soldier blush! ) 
You will have ter take th’ chances w’ich is 
tagged to husband’s pantses, 
Or stay ter home an’ make th’ babies 
hush! 


We ain’t no clarryvoyants; if yer wearin’ — 


pantaloons 
We must take you as we find you when 
th’ guns begin their tunes; 
An’ we cannot be caressin’ though you puz- 
zle us distressin’, 
When yer wearin’ o’ yer husband’s pan- 
taloons. 


We couldn’t pick no ladies when we charged 
th’ mountain height; 
(We wuz busy dodgin’ bolo-knife an’ 
kreese. ) 
But if them folks wuz females, w’y, they 
made a bully fight, 
An’ I didn’t hear no argyments fer peace. 
They wuz cuttin’, they wuz stabbin’, an’ a 
party started jabbin’ 
At me Adam’s apple; likewise at me eye; 
Should I stop fer ’pologizin’-ter a person 
so surprisin’? 
If a lady, then her garments told a lie. 


Cuorus.—Ladies, if yer wearin’, ete. 


If a lady wearin’ pantaloons is in a soldier 
jam, 
An’ she’s tryin’ most distinct ter take 


yer life, 
Just tell her that yer needed by yer own 
dear Uncle Sam, 
An’ ax her pardon as you dodge her knife! 
When she cuts an’ jabs so spritely, try ter 
speak to her politely, 
An’ excuse yerself as nicely as you can; 
But you mustn’t take no chances an’ don’t 
always judge by pantses— 
’Cause you cannot tell but wot she is a 
man! 


Cuorus.—Ladies, if yer wearin’, etc. 


It may appear ungallant, but I haven't 
learned ter see 
Th’ difference in a man or maiden’s clout. 
If both air wearin’ trousers, w’y, I think 
you will agree 
A bashful man can hardly sort ‘em out. 
If she doesn’t wear her dresses, | must stop 
fer makin’ guesses, 
Wit’ a bolo-knife a-swingin’ round me 
nose? 
An’ it causes me ter worry when I’m in a 
tearin’ hurry, 
But I have ter do me judgin’ by their 
clothes. 


Every 
Tongue 


Sold by leading 
dealers 


_— 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED 


“SEE The Name is 
stamped on every 


loop — 
CUSHION 


The 
cushi 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—WNEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Ca e mailed on application. 
arerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 2ad St. 
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